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@) Today’s Traffic | “tics 


Clear truck Hoosier truck drivers now carry their permit stickers on the door instead of 
windshields the windshield. In July an outside door decal (driver’s side) replaced 

the old PSC windshield sticker in Indiana. Decal is issued by the 

Indiana Public Service Commission. 





Legal protection In New York, physicians who extract blood from drivers for chemical 
for doctors intoxication tests are now protected by law from liability or legal action 
by the driver. Any such suit can be brought only against the state or 
appropriate political subdivision. In cases of gross negligence or bad faith 
by the physician, the state or political subdivision can bring suit against him. 


Hard hats Safety helmets are now being worn for off-the-job as well as on-the-job 
on highway safety by employees of the American Cyanamid Corp., of Pensacola, Fla. 
Reason? J. P. Robertson, an employee of the Cyanamid plant, recently 
cheated death in a serious automobile accident because he happened to be 
wearing his helmet as he rode home from work. Robertson’s doctor said 
that the helmet prevented a fatal injury, or at least a much more critical 
injury than the slight fracture of the neck he received. 


Whole company At the Boeing Airplane Co. in Seattle, community safety is a major 
for safety concern of both employees and management. The employees’ Good Neighbor 
Fund recently donated $5,000 to the Seattle-King County Safety Council. 
The council also received a contribution from the company. 


General Tire The General Tire & Rubber Co. is offering 20 college scholarships 
safety contest for the best answers to the question, “What can be done to assure 
greater highway safety?” Scholarships range from $1,000 to $200. The 
contest, which is being conducted through the company’s dealers, 
closes December 15. 


Optimists want Delegates to the fortieth annual convention of Optimist International 
driver education adopted a resolution encouraging all states and provinces to institute 
legislation requiring all persons under the age of 18 to complete a course 
in driver education before obtaining a driver license. The resolution also urged 
every Optimist club to join with police, civic and fraternal organizations 
in an effort to promote traffic safety. 
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Blind man 
at wheel 


Tough choice 


Would raise 
license age 


lowa accentuates 
the positive 


Good neighbors 


High cost 
of accidents 


Family Days 
in Boy area 


Bicycle safety 
bandwagon rolls 


In Green Bay, Wis., a man was arrested for letting a totally blind man 
drive his car. How did the blind man manage? The car owner sat beside him 
and gave directions. Explained the owner, “He had never driven, and 


I wanted to give him the feel of the wheel.” 


And the Florida Highway Patrol reports that a man turned in his driver 
license with the comment that he was forced to do so by the welfare 


commission under penalty of losing his pension for the blind 


Washington State's Attorney General John J. O'Connell has proposed that 
the state's minimum age for obtaining a driver license be increased from 
16 to 18. The recommendation is a part of a program being developed for 


submission to the 1959 legislature as a means of combatting juvenile delinquency 


lowa's new driver license test will get drivers-to-be thinking positively about 
driving safety. The exam has a set of 20 multiple choice questions. For 
each question, there are three correct answers and only one incorrect one 
The idea is to have each applicant looking at 60 right answers and 


only 20 wrong ones 


A comprehensive motor carrier license reciprocity procedure has been 
submitted by the Pan American Highway Congresses to the council of th« 
Organization of American States. Upon approval by the organization, the 


recommendation will be submitted to the individual countries for ratification 


Rear Admiral J. C. Daniel, USN, Commandant, Sixth Naval District, 
stated in a recent letter to the governors of the seven states which compos 
the sixth district that each accident in which a serviceman is injured or 


killed costs the taxpayers approximately $30,000. 


The San Francisco chapter of the National Safety Council again sponsored 
“Family Days” over the Fourth of July weekend to guide people into 

safe pursuits. The series of events included guided tours, midget auto races 
for 4- to 12-year-olds, open house on vessels, fireworks, a horse show, a 


polo game, trout fishing and a swimming meet 


As Johnson & Johnson's bicycle program rounded out its second year, the 
company announced that more than 3,850 communities and thousands of 
civic leaders are participating in the program. The bicycle safety program 
was developed by Johnson & Johnson, manufacturer of surgical dressings 
and baby products, in cooperation with the National Safety Council 


and the Bicycle Institute of America. 
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our most populous state, long a 
pace-setter in many facets of American 


life, has not been a leader in traffic 
safety. But all this is changing, as 


Traffic Safety found in this... 


INTERVIEW WITH 
GOVERNOR HARRIMAN 


Q Do you think the public will respond to education 


Q New York has greatls stepped up its attack on traf 
for mu? A 
a Lalli | 


fic accadents. Have vou any results to show 
A A l tl 
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+] ; biped 


Q What makes you think the public attitude towards 


trathe safety ts changing ? 


ind more travel, do you think the 


ever be significantly re- 
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number of trafic deaths can 


duced ? 

K toward 

Q You compared the problem of trath« accidents to 
Do you feel we really know 


a public health problem 
enough to solve this problem as we have public health 


problems ? 
A Untortut ly. no. Not 
mn more about the 
Q Then do you think stricter enforcement is the key state pol 
to reducing accidents? o day is pla 
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Q What do we need to 


know that we don’t know 
now ? 


Q What is New York doing to learn more about the 
auses of traffic accidents? 
A Iwo thing ! nl Wes , A Two yea “ 


the personal fa 


| | accidents { I | ind tit enter, which 
to know more ipout lent ' ‘ 


i 1 vil : hav to t rea f Motor Vehi 
indard norm with which t ompare th normal la rn 


Q What other steps have you taken recently to im- 
prove New York’s traffic safety program? 


Q What do you mean by the personal factors that Icad A Short! 


traflic accidents? 


Q Would additional knowledge about accidents 
change the pattern of traffic safety activities? 


Q How does New York measure up to the 27 recom- 


mendations of the 1956 Governors’ Conference? 
A XX e fulfilled 1 a 8 


WOrKII!I 


Q What about the long-range objectives? 
A \ 


aaa 


>» 


oe sea gt OPCs 
$ eat 


“The mail has been uniformly fa- 
vorable. The press has supported 
us right down the line.” 


“| think today we are on the verge 


of a change in the public attitude 
toward traffic accidents.”’ 


“The driving public is acquiring a 
much more sensible attitude to- 
ward automobiles.”’ 
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Q How has the motor vehicle inspection program A That's right. In the state police reports, I kept 
been working? encountering fatal accidents involving a driver going to 
A Our p , eram began in February. 1957. and has sleep. We looked into the matter and found that many 
1. We now have over 8,000 public of them had in fact been drinking. By claiming to have 


most successfi 


nspection stations throughout the state giving annual fallen asleep they were getting away without punish 
to all cars over four vears old. Because of the ment. As a young man, my first job was in safety on the 
Union Pacific railroad. I was taught there is no such 


| 


we have decided not to extend inspections to newer 
thing as an accident—somebody is always to blame and 


very few of them have accidents at 
echanical failure should be made to realize it. We are simply extending 
; } that principle to drowsy drivers 
Q What are the special truck drivers licenses you i 


; What do you regard as the most important forward 
mentioned ? Q t 1 egard as the most important f« 


step you have taken in the traffic safety field? 


: , 
lieve we are the first eint nation oO adopt , 
A In terms of long-range etfect, the establishment of 


ot 1956 
the Trattic Safety Policy Coordination Committee within 


ey 

l KILi¢ in Ir Separate tractor trailer a 
wer ' the state government ts probably the n important 

cidents in New York, al were caused by th« 5 I t 


ted satety espon 
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o7en de } artmen 


: : thing we have done. Until it got star 
CK Of the truck ariver 4 ed for ¥ Aga ; 
sibility was divided among half d 


ga 


ration which ] 
They worked together, yes, but they never p/annea 


gether. Now the commissioners of Taxation and Fi 
nance, Motor Vehicles, Public Works, Education, and 


Satety and the superintendent , police sit down 


con 
iywhody who could drive 


the wheel of a 60-ton 
together at least once a month wit n f ry and 


work through a stiff age nda 


ling rep 


ommittec 
kK owners and driver irew up 
ions for establishing four special classes of 


Q Has the committee done anything specific? 


° ; 
ing special tests on the respec A Quite definitely. It has, for instance, just 
became law this year. We also 4 major revision of the point system. We now assign 


» 1.¢ 1 
sms and in more points for serious violations and fewer for viola 


t\ 


low year { ons that do not on sal \ 


S will adopt Q Anything else? 
state prot A A good example ts the problem ot 


1 


[ nder our law the penalty fora dr inken dris 1 
Q What's this about you wanting New York to be tion is mandatory—loss of license. The 
the first state to make it illegal to fall asleep at the persons depend on driving for a living 


1 ry’ ’ 
wheel ? Iries just wont taKke their m ] chunhood away 


“The big drop won't come until “I consider safety education, in “The one thing that can make leg- 
the great majority of drivers obey its broadest sense, the most im- islators demand action is the fear 
the law because they want to.” portant element.” of losing votes.’ 














by finding them guilty. The committee 1s considering 
ways in which the mandatory revocation law might be 
revised to obtain more convictions One suggestion 1S 
that drunken drivers be given the alternative of losing 
their licenses or using special drunk plates on their 
cars fora specified period 
Q What would you say are New York’s most out- 
standing needs in traffic safety? 
A Our Traffic Safety Policy Coordination Committee 
has just completed a study of that subject. Ther 
main points 
(1) To develo} greater safety consciousne 
drivers and pedestrians. This ts being le 
New York State Citizens Council 
0 rsons prominently 


about | 
d last Deceml 


Edwin S. Smith of NSC presents governor with Cer- 
tificate of Achievement for New York's 1957 traffic 
death record and traffic activities performance. 


the Motor Veht 
tat moderniz 


Ising, f ristration K¢ 


Q More than half of the safety program you sub- 
mitted to the legislature concerned enforcement. Almost 
all of it failed to pass, didn’t it? 

A Yes. most of it 


main points we 


Governor addresses joint session of legislature. 


A ‘‘people'’s lobby”’ for traffic safety is now 
shaping up to get needed legislation passed. 


Corp. Joseph L. Cross demonstrates safety belt to This year New York passed legislation establishing 
governor and Supt. Francis S. McGarvey. Belts four special classes of chauffeur's licenses re- 
are now required on all new official state cars. quiring special tests. Here governor signs bill. 
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presumption that the registered owner was driving a 
vehicle observed in a moving violation; (3) repeal of 
in out-dated !-w preventing the use of stationary speed 
measuring a¢vices on most state highways; (4) an 1n- 
rease in the number of state troopers available for high 
way patrol duty; (5) treat bail-jumping the same as con- 


iction for purposes of license revocation and suspension ; 
(6) authorize the suspension of licenses of drivers who 
tedly fail to appear in court In response to sum- 

for moving violations; (7) give to the motor 


vehicles commissioner the authority, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Uniform Vehicle Code, to suspend 


} 
I 


icenses of drivers who become involved in accidents; 
at out-of-state convictions the same as convictions 

York State for purposes of license suspension 

cation; (9) tighten rules for license suspension 
vocation for drivers under 18; (10) aftord protec 
loctors administering blood tests to drivers be 

(11) make falling asleep at 
a moving vehicle an offense and authorize 


intoxicated 


r of motor vehicles to suspend or revoke 
who has become involved in an 

(12) make driving 

an extent sufficient to 

while in 


equivalent to driving 

Q If, as you say, the public is ready to support neces- 

sary traffic safety measures, why did the legislature fail 

to pass 14 of the 16 new enforcement measures you pro- 
posed ? 

lon't know. The legislative record, if 

of our most prominent new spape rs, 

cannot be the complete 


these measures were originally intro 


Ignorance 


i were familiar to everyone. Others 
ent to measures introduced by a 
this subject. The only ex 
indifference combined with 


Radar and other modern techniques have been 
employed in the enforcement program. Special 
emphases have greatly reduced the death toll. 


election-year jitters about alienating any voters by tougher 
laws. All I can say is that I think the legislature is wrong 
and the Citizens Council is right. Perhaps in fairness I 
should say that the /egss/ative leaders are wrong, because 
no vote was ever taken on any of the 14 measures that 
failed to pass. They were all killed in committee by the 
legislative leaders. If they had been reported out and voted 
upon freely by the legislature as a whole, the result might 
have been very different 


Q Can anything be done about legislative inaction? 


A There can, and we are going to do it. The one big 
obvious lack at this last session of the legislature was 
public support for trathc safety legislation at the grass 
roots. The plain fact 1s that the one thing that can make 
legislators demand action on trathec safety legislation 1s 
the fear of losing votes in their constituencies. Because 
trate safety is a nonpartisan matter I think we have 
made the mistake of thinking it was also nonpolitical 
This is not so. Anything that has to do with legislation 
and legislators is political by definition. Next year we 
are going to organize citizens groups in the local com 
munities to urge their assemblymen and senators to de¢ 
mand action in the legislature. We are going to have 
a people's lobby for tratnhc safety 


Q How will this be done? 


A Quite simply The Citizens Council on Tratthe 
Safety has already organized a subcommittee on com 
munity action We will work with the many organiza 
tions that already exist and try to get new ones organized 
where needed. As I said earlier, I am convinced the 
public 1s ready to do whatever is necessary to bring about 
a really big drop in highway deaths and injuries. The 
job of the governor is to take the lead and show how it 
can be done. We have already made enormous progress 
As my old friend Winston Churchill once said, this may 
not be the beginning of the end, but we have reached 


the end of the beginning © 


— 


-_ 


The New York death rate has declined for three 
years, proving that drivers respect such stiff 
enforcement measures as license revocation. 
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DANGER ON TWO WHEELS 


¢@ BF WOULD rather see my son driv 
ing a souped-up hot rod than 


' 


one of those suicide wagons 

This statement was made to me by 
a parent as we stood at the scene of 
a motor scooter-motor vehicle accident 
watching the ambulance attendants 
load a battered and bleeding 14-year 
old youth for a trip to the hospital 

Those who are dedicated to acc 
dent prevention have thought seriously 
about the motor scooter or motorized 
bicycle problem. We can't, for ex 
ample, overlook Minnesota s special 


study showing per cent injury and 


2 ~per cent fatality in a cidents in 
volving the two-wheel vehicles. Nor 
the Los Angeles study showing one 


death and 169 tnju in ) motor 


period | 


scooter accidents in } 


High Injury Ratio 


Most safety specialists are agree 
that the injury-to-accident ratio of th 
vehicles is fantastically high and that 
they present a special problem ot 
censing, education and enforcement 
There is not, however, suct 
agreement on the methods 
in seeking the objective 
prevention 

It has been my personal 
that the motor scooter is basically 
dangerous no matter how astute th 
operator It is a two-wheeled vehicle 
which immediately presents a problen 


of balance. It is generally equipped 


with inadequate brakes, lights and 
horn, It is extremely light in weight 
with a poor center of gravity and 
small wheel surface, making it difficult 
to control The problem Of excessive 
speed and dual riding ts well known 
and simply adds to the basic danger 
involved 


Faced with the above facts of engt 
neering, many states, including my 
own state of Oklahoma, have com 
pounded the felony by passing special 
legislation allowing youths 14 years ot 
age to Operate motor scooters Here 


the legislators have lost sight of their 


Bob Eastman 


Safety Council 


by Bob Eastman 


own youth. When I was 
stance, I jumped off the root 
garage with an umbrella t 
would break my fall like 


After these wounds heal 
other 14-year-olds in buildit 
house in the uppermost 
larg oak 1 Our Da 
I was 
other kid 
being 
dito! 
1;¢ 
bli } 





TURN THE PAGE to see how 
police of four Chicago sub- 
urban communities teamed up 
with a motor scooter manu- 
facturer to conduct a special 
school for young scooter driv- 
ers. Similar schools designed 
to teach 14- to 16-year-olds 
scooter survival techniques are 
scheduled 
country. 


throughout the 





ty equ 
ela 








arch has proved that many 


without the consent 

turers, have been bu 

parents that their 

safe as a baby buggy. One 


1 , 


lealer Dragged that his scooter will 


do 50 m.p.h. with complete safety 


nother, when questioned about the 


front light 


Lrie 


youngster 

are below th 
bility. Oklahoma 
ourts the 


\ iola 


Restrict Age Limit 


the answer? As in 
problem, there 
nec obvious step Is 
ne below driver-licens< 
motorized vehi 
indertaken 


industry U4 


own house. It must have a cl 


nding with all dealers that 


franchise will it from selling 

without 

sain “és 

ive Operator 

Dealers should 

distribute to customers a brochure out 
the potential dangers of the 

vehicle a realistic manner, together 


statistical information § sufhcient 


to convince the operator of the need 


for constant vigilance 


Finally. entorcement agencies and 
courts must be given complete juris 
diction over the scooter operators 


lo Page +42 
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few scooter fleet gathered slowly in tomorrow, their faces choir boy bright, streets of Chicago and suburbs were 
the parking lot of the new Skokie, wore levis and jackets, saddle shoes swarmin; 


Ill = poli C 


1 
srioht } 
Drignt Sa 


. 
g with scooter addicts. The 
and court building on a or boots. A few were streamlined with Illinois law may be amended during 
: ; 

ai 


t 


iy Morning in mid-June luck tail haircuts, others were of th« the next legislative session, but 


g of their tive horsepower flat top or skull top school, and a moment entorcem 


one as riders few had the Presley long hair look their hands full 
ind parked in They trouped off to the handsomely The Skokie school was conducted 


orderly rows lesigned courtroom on the second by police of Skokte, Lincolnwood 
here Cr | irk lit 


Cushman floor to register and begin class in Niles and Morton Grove in coopera 


‘a tion wit the Cushman Motor ( 
Neb.. stream struction. It was scooter school time side ith the ush in Motor Co 
’ , “= in an effort to teach § dfivers 
lined Vespas trom Genoa Lambretta Nn SKOKIE . . : s 
: from Mil 1 14 to 16 the ba traftic facts needed 
ikes [rom Milan, modeis with jaw , | : . . 
A new Illinois law exempting for survival, Similar schools have been 


r names from western Germany oter riders from virtually all regu held in Flint. Mich. 


Fort Lauderdale 
and Arlington, Texas 
8. By early summer, to the con Others are scheduled in 


rrists of sternation of police ind safety officials, other communities 


rev wasning macnin m lat | . 
cw ish 5 h . v iations vecame effective January i. ind Miami, I la 
jobs from home workshops ; ; 


numerous 


SKOKIE Chief William Griffin greets scooter riders. MOTORCYCLE officer John Childs gives 36 students 
Three hours of classroom work were devoted to study tips on safe riding during second Saturday session of 
of Illinois traffic laws, driver responsibility, riding school held in large parking lot. Hazards of loose 
tips, vehicle maintenance, and a scooter film. gravel, leaves, or oil on roadway were explained. 
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RIDERS had to negotiate driving 


course without 
error to receive driving certificate from their police 
chief. Instruction stressed obedience to all traffic 


IMPORTANCE of knowing the limitations of bikes and 
scooters was pounded home. Braking and stopping 
distances and hazards of inattention were empha- 


regulations, and the importance of mature behavior. sized. Question periods followed each session. 


SCOOTERISTS learned to drive at a steady speed, 
ride a straight line without a waver, negotiate a 
slalom" course without touching a pylon, and 
to give proper hand signals in all situations. 


% 


JUSTICE of the Peace Albert Baumhardt gives young 
rider card attesting he has completed the course. 
Scooterists signed safe driving pledge before taking 
it to their police chief for his approval and signature. 


Can Scooter Operators Get Insurance? 


wie! liability risks do parents 
take when they give permis 
sion for their sons to own and 
Operate motor scooters and motor 
bikes? Do public officials understand 
the insurance overtones of the grow 
ing scooter craze 
The editors of TRAFFIC SAFETY 
sought the answers from spokesmet 
for msurance compantes and associa 
tions. They found these starting facts 
Companies insuring risks inherent in 
unlicensed motor scooter operation will 
be difficult to find 
some officers oO insurance com 
panies——stock, mutual and independent 
said unequivocally that they would 
not accept sui h risks. Others said they 


would take such risks 
pulsory insurance stat 
signed by an assigned risk 
large company ts accepting su 
ness on a selective basis 

or guardian appears to De 

but is limiting such 


Dt 
=s 


. able proportion 
Dusiness 
A new law tn Illinois 


licensed operation by 14 


vehicles of 5 h p. or less. The law 


gives only permission to 
does not concern itself with the 


in portant question of insurance 


the risks are not assignable under 


Illinois Automobile Assigned 
Plan 


for insurance hinges on 

in most jurisdictions a 

r scooter or motor bike is a motor 
Operators of the prescribed 
with an operator's license may 


for insurance under the regular 


1 
provisions for motor vehicle coverage, 


ase of under-age juveniles, 
oe ad 

may apt ly 

parents of juveniles below 


licensing age for autos the insur- 


ance verdict On scooters is not so clear 


Many insurance authorities feel that 


parents are gambling their economic 


future if they let junior operate a 


without making sure of the 
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TRAFFIC OPERATIONS 


NUNS HEAR SAFETY EXPERTS 


Educators gather at St. Mary’s College 
to discuss role of teacher in traffic safety 





havinyg 
back ; 9] sister 


tor 1 als spoke at the conclusion 
livisior the onterence She said she was 
: much impressed by the zeal of the 
Chicago t 
St. Mary's. was origi ifety leaders taking part in the mec 
lan to onduct trath id stated that the onterence 
teachers attend given her a deep appreciation of 


He was one ot 


, The all-day conference summed uy 
lax traffic atti : i 
Ley the role of the Catholic sister in trafty 
ibited today are a , 
' safety education. The morning session 
ning of the moral ‘ 

' overed the scope of trattic§ safety 
He said this de I 
chairman a James P. Economos 
ilso ; 

hairman trath ourt division 


ot the American Bar Association In 
the afternoon, safety education through 
schools was discussed. ( Wesley 
Raymond P. Drymalski, chiet Dan director of the division of 


nsibility 


of the Municipal Court of Chi school trathc safety education, Indiana 

spoke on (rall law enforcement Departn ent of Public Information 
was chairman of this session 

Allstate Insurance Co., the Hoosier 

Motor Club and the Chicago Motor 

were luncheon te t lel 


h th 
on hosts to « 


SISTER MADELEVA, president of St. ON THE CAMPUS GROUNDS, a group of sisters watch a demonstra- 
Mary's, chats with General Stewart. tion on the proper techniques for teaching driver education in schools. 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT... 


TO make a safe turn in the old days a driver just put his 
arm out the window. But when his wife came up with 
electric gadgets that took “drudgery” out of housework 
and ‘‘dishwater’’ out of hands, he wanted something to 
take the arm out of signaling. To free him from the coarse 
red highway hand—auto makers came up with .. . 


BRIGHT mechanical turn signal lamps. In the change- 
over, safe driving—in many instances—was short cir- 
cuited. Some drivers now cruise along, their turn signals 
flashing, without any intention of turning. This makes 
the driver behind nervous. Turn signals should speak 
clearly—reassuringly. Here's the way. 


USE OF T 














“Mr PZO—M” ZwAC 








KNOW THE LAW 


Most states and cities have adopted turn signal laws 
in conformance with the Uniform Vehicle Code. The 
UVC lists these rules for turning: 


GET IN POSTION 


Don't turn unless you can do it with reasonable 
safety. That means you must look ahead, decide 
where you want to turn and be in a position to 
turn when you get there. This applies to intersec- 
tions, traffic lanes, private roadways and drive- 
ways, and passing cars. 


MAKE THE SIGNAL IN ADVANCE 


Give a continuous signal for a distance of at least 
100 feet before turning. 


DON'T SURPRISE 


Don't stop or suddenly decrease speed without 
giving an appropriate signal unless there's an 
emergency. 


KEEP YOUR HANDS 


There's no law against using your arm and hand 
to make a turn signal. 
quired when: 


But signal lamps are re- 
the distance from top of steering 


post to the left outside limit of the vehicle body 
exceeds 24 inches; the distance from center of top 
of steering post to rear limit of vehicle body or 
load exceeds 14 feet. 


YIELDING THE RIGHT-OF-WAY 


Driver intending to turn left who is already within 
intersection should yield right-of-way to approach- 
ing vehicles within intersection or close enough to 
be a hazard. Having yielded right-of-way, driver 
then 
should yield right-of-way. 


may turn and any approaching vehicles 


DRIVERS SHOULD ALSO: 


Be alert for unexpected actions of other drivers. 


Make sure they don’t behave unexpectedly them- 
selves; flashing turn signals to change lanes is not 
enough—check traffic first. 


Check mechanical turn signals periodically to be 
sure they're working. 


Make certain turn signals are not flashing when 
there is no intent to turn. 


GOOD RULE AT INTERSECTIONS 


Any pedestrian or vehicle in, or about to enter, in- 
tersection has right-of-way over vehicle making 
the turn. 
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SPREAD THE FACTS—Reprints of this fact sheet are available from NSC. 
Or it may be planographed in your community. See page 26 for details. 











HOW TO MAKE LEFT TURN 






























































«<&— ON TWO-LANE ROAD 


Driver moves to extreme left of 
lane to make turn; thus he warns 
other motorists that he intends to 
turn left. At least 100 feet before 
turning he starts giving continuous 
turning signal and slows down. 


~<& ON FOUR-LANE ROAD 


Turn must be made from left lane; 
thus driver should plan transfer 
from traffic lane in advance of 
turn, making it with extreme care 
and signaling if necessary. At 
least 100 feet before turning he 
starts giving continuous turning 
signal and slows down. 


<< TURNING 


*Don't turn too soon. Driver must 
keep to right of center line at cross 
walk of street he is leaving. 


*When driver leaves intersection 
after turning he should enter to 
right of center line of roadway. 


*When possible the left turn 
should be made to the left of the 
center of intersection. 


*Remember—any pedestrian or 
vehicle in or about to enter the in- 
tersection has right-of-way over 
vehicle making turn. 





























A WHEN PASSING 


Cars A, B and C are traveling 
about 40 m.p.h. on a 4-lane di- 
vided highway with posted speed 
limit of 45 m.p.h. To pass A the 
driver should: 


@ Make sure there's enough road- 
way between B and A 


@ Then signal informing B and C 
he intends to pass A and will 
be in their lane. 





FOR RIGHT TURN—observe 
same general rules, but keep 
as close to right as possible 
when approaching intersection 
and when turning. 
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UTAH’S DAMAGED VEHICLE | 2 sc 


} 


which ts bre 


RELEASE PROGRAM ] sa Bete eile stich sts 








by Lyle Hyatt 


report to the departmen 
hour r such vehicle 1 
THEN Utah ident reporting i ( sd Cd Ve +} . hor 
As acciden porting LOW ATS ns caged ~ vals n € engine number, 
spurted to a | cent increase h relea ICK C was felt that tion number and 
this January, nobody in the highway ich a program m4, be adapted t iddre f 
patrol had any illusions about th 
sudden high 
the publi Mao 
tponl 


who 


acciden Cc} 


ip another gai ) lam 1 ve numbe! tf 50.000 . 
} to report 

‘ | e provram why ra ri in order that 

| - “5 iste _ = aod Enforcement was, 

| nN l D Kep nN il ( irtme 1 ! 

last November ApS f lirecte the most part toward 

The re: 146 pet } Was using how n ; ecaaheael 8 


reporting exper! 


S instead of the 1n 


regarded as as id 

dents in the stat 

mous increases 

simply mean that 

experiencing this number of acc 


} 


but that no rep 
had been mad 
The 
gram had its inception el ais 
the Salt Lake City Police Department plemental report vemenila sativus scdk hte 
| 


Owners are 
} +} } Nappy} to assist 
requested the state highway 


] + 
rol O 


i 
at ca ++ ] 
- ise it reileves 


Initiate Nn a St Wi 


( of contacting a 
they had under way lice officer each time a damaged ve 


an aj it to their establishment 
Garage Owners Reported par ent of $25 or mor for repal he damaged vehicle does 


r > ee Pol D hin fi F aft uch accident, not have f r stickers on the 
le Salt Lak it yh part . , - 

ocr sat 7 oe rwa ‘ te 01 f such indshield, t garage owner merely 
ment had. for some time, in effect, a : ox ‘ 


it until one has been 


: to the department 
similar program, except that a sticker ie , 
. ler ben ont mea 
for the damaged vehi The ne Sey L - ; ; ; 
: —as driver of a vehicle involv What followed was to be expected 

Garage owners In Sa : : , 

required to report on an accident of which report t ice departments in the state of 

quired eport oO ad 0 ‘ I } “= | 
aaa whic f eaegeay as provided in this s n ti; re swamped with requests by 
AYCC Cic taKCTl | I H ‘ . - = 1 
ers for tepair. The biogest problem supplemental 1 en 1e public for damaged vehicle release 
4 it I ( WiCili . 
t 55 t 


encountered by the Salt Lake City 
Police Department was that vehicles 


original repor insuth stickers. Vehicles which had been dam 


the opinion of e depart aged months previous to the inception 


involved in < nt the city may require witn of his program had to be checked by 
limits were ug " pair wit _ idents to render f | r 1¢ an ce I re garage owners vould 
no report as ircumstan garding department repair them. At the present time most 
the accident (c) Every law enforcen ficet n damaged vehicles 

Some time in 1957 who, in the regular ot hi of and the entire 


‘ ; 1 ’ y + | } y t 
u.vestigates a motor vehicle acciden rogram has begun to level of 
department contacted Utah Bore mE 


way Patrol to see if it would be pos which report must be made ; addition to a large number ot 
sible to place theit program on a in this section, either a ee eee who rig —— 
statewide basis which could only be t 1e of and at the scene of the hended as a result of this program 
accomplished through the assistance of act it or thereafter by —- acc it = es sarge oe 
the highway patrol and the city and Ins participants or witnesses shail, NOUSY UOULROUS The Sate mus, = 
county officers throughout the state within 24 hours after completing urse, gives us a much bet cr a ciden 
ration, forward a written picture within the state. Following are 


such investi 
hn gibiine teenies report of such accident to the de ata on the results of this progran 
Ww au OT » SUPeCI 


| I 
Highway Patrol It ’ tv, Utah partment 
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HOW MOTORISTS GAMBLE 
AT RAILROAD CROSSINGS 


by Ralph R. West and Gordon Jeffery 


The Ohio State Safety Council 
and the Ohio Department of 
Highway Safety recently sent 
a party of writers and a pho- 
tographer aboard the engine 
of a crack passenger train to 
get a first-hand look at the 
railroad crossing problem. 
Their story documents the care- 
lessness and dare-devil stunts 
of automobile drivers which 
result in a fantastic toll of 
needless human death and 
destruction across the nation. 


H°’ aboard a crack Pennsylvania 
passenger train with the engineei 
and you soon see his job is more than 
enjoying the beauty of the country 
side, the fresh air, the corn fields and 
open pastures 

It isn’t long before you catch sight 
of a car in the distance bearing down 
on the tracks ahead. It doesn’t look 
as if it’s going to stop. You catch 
your breath as the engineer blasts on 


ar stops at the red 


the whistle. The 
flashing lights 100 feet down the track 
(we re doing OU ), hecks to sec how 
close our train ts, the driver guns his 
motor. then zooms across the track 


with a puff of exhaust 


This Gambler Lost in Tie 


You catch yourself wondering what 
kind ot 


driver's seat. But you soon find out 


a mental patient was in the 


he wasn't a mental case, he wasn't a 
criminal, a bum or hot-rodder. He 
was simply one of the hundreds of 
rushing Ohioans who gamble with 
suicide and mayhem at grade crossings 

Most of these drivers are parents 
who probably scold their youngsters 
when they play dangerously with their 
toy trains 

From crossing to crossing you hold 
your breath in_ tense 
like riding a roller-coaster in 


suspense, It’s 
about 
an amusement park. The engineer ts 
constantly on edge. Perhaps the driver 
gets some sort of thrill. But the re 
sults of 544 collisions of car and train 
last year in Ohio are not amusing 
drama 

One hundred and fifteen persons 
were killed. Some 295 who were in 
jured will have a train and track num 
ber seared into their memory for a 
lifetime 

What we saw made us marvel that 
collisions of vehicles and trains are 
not more frequent. Even those cars 
which did stop to let us go by, did 
not seem to leave an extra inch of 
clearance. 

There was plenty of evidence in 
support of the engineer's claim that 
‘when the flashers start up, everyone 
guns his motor to beat us across.”’ 

Enginemen attach HOPE to the rail 
road-highway crossbuck warning sign, 
“STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN.” They 
seem to have a little more confidence 
in crossing gates. While we did not 
see a car drive around a gate, which ts 
a specific violation of a state traffi 
law, the crew told us it is a rare day 
when they do not see such a violation 


Ralph R. West is president, Ohio State 
Safety Council, and Gordon Jeffery is di 
rector, Ohio Department of Highway Safety 
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The crewmen were correct. We did Few motorists ease up when they If the car should stall on the tracks 
have a totally different view of the see the advance warning signs posted while the driver is shifting gears to 
situation. Buildings cluster close to on the highway 500 feet from the gun his motor, if his calculations of 
the tracks. Your first impression of a crossing. We were never sure until the train's distance and speed are i 
community of any stze—city, village, the last second. whether they intended error, if he should suddenly becon 
or hamlet—is that you are running to stop or not. The state highway de paralyzed with fear—train hits 
between two walls, beyond which you partment thinks the signs are impor the driver loses the sensation of having 
cannot see. There are openings in tant. They think the taxpayer's life is xtra time for a lifetime 
those walls where streets cross. You worth $48,000. the cost of posting The engineer is interested in saving 

I 


catch yourself wondering if anything these signs at 2,400 grade crossings on ives. He does not hold life as chea 
will dash through that next opening the state highway systen is the motorist who gambles with his 























onto the track in front of you E ; gy ae ear es ' fas 
: ! You begin to wonder about thes« OW! He has to think of he sate 
Motorists who complain about ‘ez es ; of his: team -anianaretineoriadt) his 
drivers’ daring hopscot h with sudden se Spe ee eames! bgt F 
vision being restricted should pity the wn precious cargo of passengers 
; t t - tary trains dont gal I —_ 5 
engineer. He can’t see as well as they death. It's elementary ? : A train cone 60 mules an | 
7 ; “ _ TT rt + > ure > d rainh YOU O I ics 1 no 
can. Often a glint in roadside vege lop or buck. Tons and tons of surging 
41 propelled by 20,000 |} canis not stop within a quarter of a mil 
tation may be the first hint that a car steel propelled DY <U,U LOfsepowel me: uu tad ; wey 
: ee A sala: gull Gece taeadhs without putting the air brakes into 
is approaching the track, Is he going ant dodge on a couple of three-inch : og i 
: emergency Any motor vehicle in f 
to stop? rails . ae . ? 
I ondition for the highway requires less 
than one third o! that Stop} ing dis 
nee ince 
™ a e The engineer explained that there ts 
Ohio Rail Crossing ] a great chance of derailment and j 
| ring sensation to the train should h 
i put the air brakes in emergency to 
Safety Program stop. He added the chances of fir 
ind derailment are greater at low 
@ The Ohio Safety Council's railroad division issues a monthly satet S 1S 
bulletin which goes to daily and weekly newspapers and lio stations Yo K to tne white col 
Large quantities ilso go to the safety officers of participa ing fa lroads road men at the regional office and 
who distribute them to key people for discussion in employee safety them quite concerned One of thet 
meetings. Major emphasis is given the gra le crossing and trespassing hopping Mad about letters ( 
problems periodically from drivers suing tl 
| | j ! lroad for nt t fender 
@ During at least one month of each year a railroad has its personnel a mae 
observe grade crossings along its right of way. The observer reports 
to the council outstanding examples of compliance with or violation of 
Ohio law which forbids a motorist to enter a crossing when the approach 
of a train is imminent ha 
When a company vehicle ts identified, an appropriate letter con drive throug € flashing lights 
mending the driver—in the event of significant compliance of the law 181). around gates (48), and watch 
voes to the tirm. Should a violation be reported, the lette: attempts i men (42)—to crack up with a train 
to persuade company officials to admonish their drivers to approach We put an average of $15. 
“ry i i] 5 ? 1 
crossings cautiously and properly ‘nto red flashers at crossings. Some 
@ Most of the railroads report grade crossing occurrences ng their times they run as high as $60,000. W 
right-of-way to the council. These reports are tabulated and classified pay the watchmen to stand duty. And 
with periodical reports going to the railroads listing counties with high then some individuals have the nerv 
frequencies These reports serve as a guide to the railroads in their | to sue us for cl g¢ then 
crossing observation program. j 7 oe oe 5 hed Hike aon 
; e€ raiiroadader Salad nea i O LIV' 
@ For the past six years, there has been a Highway Rail Crossing | these nvitations t 
Accident Prevention Week, usually the last week in pril in which the | have of helping t 
Department of Highway Safety, the Ohio State Automobile Association j remove the human wreckage fro 
Ohio Trucking Association, Buckeye State Sheriff's Association, Ohio accident 
Chiefs of Police and a number of ot y yarticipate 
r U fr other agencies participate It's not very pretty They shoul 
@ The media are provided with large quantities of special material ) have the opportunity of getting s 
; | , t pportunit f getting 
for this week. The Department of Highway Safety produ es a special | like we do The angry man behind 
poster printing of ibout 25,000. Most of these are distributed through | the desk thought it might shake tl 
the department s normal channels with 4,000 supplied to the railroads up 
, ; 
for display on their properties where the public might see them. Twi i ee a ee le to in 
‘ Ma e they might deck O lf 
thousand are distributed througl Si: ther orgar 
sanc e distributed gh the safety council to other organiza venience themselves to stop and wait 
trons I 
for us to go by 
| Maybe oP) 
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HOLIDAY 
HORROR 


You can cut Christmas 
time traffic deaths in 
your town. Here’s 
how two cities did it. 








7E kill more people in traffic dur- 
ing December than any other 
month of the year. 


What happens ? What gets into peo 
ple as our great Christmas holiday 


season approaches 


Traditionally it is a time of great 
happiness. The atmosphere abounds 
with love of fellow man and good 
cheer. It should not be a time of 
death or pain and grief, but it 1s 
People get all wound up with the 
season and step right out into eternity 
They are grimly determined to wring 
the last full measure of happiness out 
of the last days of the fading year . . 
even if it kills them. 


It is a time to forget the miserable 
breakdown of big plans, the collapse 
of great projects, and the shambles 
the days of the year have made of fine 
resolutions. A mew clean slate is 
going up. The small warning voices 
of survival are drowned out by the 
crashing of falling inhibitions. Then 
there is a goof-up in traffic... and 
BLAM! 

There are four factors which make 
December the deadliest month of the 
year, and Christmas Eve day almost 
always the year’s ‘‘most fatal day” in 
trafic. These are alcohol, speed, dark- 
ness, and pedestrian errors. 


Add to these the bad weather ex 
perienced in most areas, the careless- 
ness and hurry induced by holiday 
festivities, the mad scramble to com- 


plete shopping chores, and the in 
creased number of hours of darkness 
and you have real trouble 

In handling this annual problem 
you have a choice. You can pass out 


some literature, schedule some radio 
and TV spots, and then stand by and 
watch the accident experience 
itself as it has year after year. Or you 
can start now to build a program of 
education and enforcement which will 


do a job 


repe at 


Study the following programs which 
have proved so successful in Chicago 
and Detroit and in many other cities 


Adapt them to your use 


Chicago's ‘Operation Life Saver” 
Last year Chicago passed through 
the two-day Christmas holiday period 
with only one traffic death. December 
deaths dropped from 57 in 1956 to 
34. In 1956 during a five-day holiday, 
17 were killed. Over the three-day 
1955 Christmas holiday there were 16 
deaths. In 1954, a two-day holiday, 11 
were killed. 
Comparing daily averages, traffic 
deaths in 1957 when the following 














plan was in operation were reduced 
89 per cent from the daily average 
during Christmas 
1955 and 1954 


seasons in 19506, 


Here’s how they did it 


>» Education Phase 

B Christmas Eve day was 
date. In September, four months in 
Commissioner Timothy 


target 


advance, 
O'Connor urged 
and radio that all firms ban liquor at 


through the press 
othce Christmas parties 

@ Officers of the Trafttic Division's 
Public Safety Education Unit began 
contacting industries in police districts 
to which they were assigned to ask 
management to retrain trom serving 
liquor at parties. More than 
1,000 companies were canvassed and 


othce 


90 per cent agreed with the proposal 
s Two million leaflets on the sub 
jects of bad weather driving, 
visibility, pedestrian protection and 
drunk driving were distributed 


throughout the city. 


pe Or 


Newspaper articles, advertise 
ments, radio and television, car cards 
and posters were used to warn people 
of winter and holiday hazards. 

r On Christmas Eve day, officers 
were stationed in garages and park 
ing lots and in restaurant and night 
club areas to question anyone who 
appeared about to drive while in an 
intoxicated condition. They called 
cabs for celebrators and parked cars 


for them, or persuaded a sober mem- 
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ber of the party to take the wheel. If 
persons refused to leave their cars 
when requested by officers, they were 
arrested. 


> Enforcement Phase 

a The Trathc Division's Statistical 
Unit analyzed all accidents which had 
occurred during the previous holiday 
period and compiled lists of major 
violations charged and times and 
places accidents occurred 

a This information was sent to all 
police commands dealing with trafh 
supervision 

@ Commanders assigned additional 
manpower to sections of streets which 
the study showed would probably be 
most productive of accidents 
Scheduled days off were canceled 
to keep all mobile units rolling 

o Special radar units were assigned 
to streets where speed violations were 
predominant 

e Red flasher lights, the 
lights and three-wheeler lights were 


period 


dome 
kept on during the holiday 
& Supervisory 
mand maintained a 

watch to keep on top of any « 


pe rsonnel at 


posts 


levelop 


ing situations which might cause con 
gestion and increase accident potentia 

Success of the Chicago program 
stems in part from the ability of the 
Citizens Trathc Safety Board and Chi 


cago police to obtain he Ip and support 
: I 
Ss of 


‘ : 
lubs, social and 


from industries and organization 
all kinds. Charches 
fraternal groups offered to act as chan 
nels of distribution for trathc safety 
leaflets and other materials 

Jail sentences and heavy fines for 
drunk drivers were other important 
deterrents 


Plan-H 


for all holidays. They are no longer 


Chicago police will use 


faced with the necessity of develop 
ing a new program every time another 
holiday rolls around. Time can_ be 
spent discussing special and support 
ing programs The plan was first used 
successfully during the July 4 holiday 
It was used on Labor Day with equally 


impressive re sults 


Detroit Sends Drunk Drivers To Jail 

Detroit holds holiday accidents to 
a minimum by a well-rounded educa 
tional and enforcement program which 
impact by a 


publicized policy of sending 


is given tremendous 
highly 
drunk drivers to jail 


Last year, as they have done for 


many years, traffic judges George T 
Murphy and John D. Watts issued a 
policy statement concerning drunken 
and drinking drivers. The statement 
read in part: 

All drivers convicted of drunken 
driving during the holiday season will 
receive straight jail sentences without 
the alternative of paying a fine. Such 
persons, under state law, also auto 
matically lose their licenses for 90 
ays and must establish financia 
sponsibility before they can 
back 

In other violations where drinking 
is a factor, those convicted can be 
certain their sentences will be more 
severe than if no drinking was 
volved 

The Detroit program pays oft 
city uf its December death toll 
per cent last year. There 
14 deaths during the 
average over the years has bee 

7 traffic victims 

Here’s how the 


; , 
civic leaders operate 


» Educational Phase 
sa Trathc Safety Ass 
on 1,000 stand 

Detroit area repeat th 
Drunk Drivers Go to Jai 
The Same message 

ll posters 1S placed 
Cale liquor stores and 


distributed to all major Detroit office 
buildings. Building managers distrib- 
ute them to desks of all building resi- 
dents. 

8 The department of street rail- 
ways posts special warning notices for 
pedestrians 

3 Newspapers, radio stations, and 
television stations remind drivers and 
pedestrians of December hazards with 
a steady stream of educational stories, 
announcements and programs. 


> Enforcement Phase 
6 Assignment of traffic law en- 
forcement units is shuffled to place 
larger patrols on streets during peak 
accident periods 
” To help control night-time acci- 
dents, 107 motorcycle officers are on 
duty all day Friday and Saturday dur- 
ing December, and on Monday and 
Tuesday before Christmas from 3 p.m. 
to 2 a.m 
se Every major shopping district 
has a special patrol and other units 
are assigned on the basis of accident 
experience 
“ All enforcement units from both 
and trathc division commands 
to give special attention 
Violations of the Pedestrian 
Protection Ordinance. 
Motorists who fail to yield 
right-of-way to pedestrians, 
Motorists and pedestrians who 
have been drinking and who 


violate traffic laws 


POSTERS WARNING the public that “Drunk Drivers Go to Jail’ are 
placed in Detroit bars, state liquor stores and public buildings. 
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HERE do you celebrate Christmas? Beside the family tree, in a 

church pew, or on a barstool? That's your concern. But how 
you get there is the public concern. Your community should know 
and implement the “words and actions’ of safe holiday driving. 
They come from: 


THE PULPIT 


. where the lone safe driving sermon is being supplanted by a 
continuing safe driving crusade. When clergymen stress the moral 
responsibility of careless driving they do it together. Their ‘thou 
shalt not kill on the highway" appeal is community wide, planned 
in advance and may continue for 30 days before a holiday. Some 
governors are calling official safe driving Sundays under the crusade 
banner. This is a great field for cooperation of public support groups. 


THE POLICE STATION 


where “selective enforcement" is key to the crackdown on 
holiday accidents. Reports on high accident areas go out from the 
traffic division's statistical unit, and traffic command personnel move 
in to avert accident causing situations and curb law violators. That 
means your community needs adequate accident reporting methods 
and enough men to do the enforcement job efficiently. Support and 
foster improvements in your police traffic division. 


THE BOTTLE 


.. . where many highway cads get their start. The whiskey bottle 
doesn't talk—but it moves authorities to act. Holiday alcoholics are 
likely to be stopped by policemen before they even get in their cars; 
there's a friendly request not to drive—or the alternative, arrest. The 
alcohol hazard can be fought by not serving liquor at holiday office 
parties, by putting drunks in taxis instead of their cars and by public 
support of police efforts. 


THE SAFETY ADS 


posters, pamphlets and stickers, these are part of the approach 
to holiday safety. Their areas of distribution—everywhere: stores, 
factories, office buildings, homes, restaurants and boars. It might 
take a volunteer worker an afternoon or week of pavement pound- 
ing to distribute his quota, but one of those printed reminders may 
save a life or prevent a lifetime injury. 


THE MASS MEDIA 


where the best exhortation to safe driving comes the morning 
after, when the traffic death toll is headlined. Cooperation of radio, 
TV and newspapers with safety groups and officials has spelled 
success for many a holiday hazards campaign. These media are 
well qualified to impress upon the public that it only takes an extra 
drink, a heavy foot or a careless turn of the wheel to become a page 
one fatal, 


THE NOISY 
NIGHT BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 


Screech, boom, bang—the streets 
of the nation rang out Christmas 
Eve, 1957. 


Motorists died at twice the rate 
they died Christmas Day. The 
first holiday hour was the worst; 
more fatal auto accidents than in 
any succeeding hour; more pedes- 
trian deaths, too. 


Why did the holiday dance of 
death kick up a clatter so soon? 
Partly because half-tipsy thou- 
sands streamed home from office 
parties haphazardly and haz- 
ardously. 


Partly because sober workers 
heavy-footed the gas pedal in the 
dash home. 


What was the result? 

An average of 12 deaths an hour 
from 6 p.m. to midnight, Christmas 
Eve, compared with less than five 
deaths an hour during the next 24. 
Twenty-five fatal auto accidents, 
including nine pedestrian deaths 
during the first noisy hour. 


HAVE YOU GOT 
MURDER IN 
YOUR HEART? 


Yes—if you read this—then drink 


more than two cocktails or bottles 
of beer and drive a car. 


Because — according to reliable 
studies, your chances of getting in 
an accident are three to 10 times 
greater than they would be if you 
stopped at one cocktail or one 
bottle of beer. 


But—if you're a person who gets 
fuzzy after just one cocktail and 
drives a car, then you're a poten- 
tial killer, too. 


Reprints of this fact sheet 
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Of adult pedestrians 
e@ @ killed in 1957 had been 5 5 
drinking. 0 


... days of expert driving, walking and enforcement 
are needed each year to help keep down the traffic 
death toll on just a few annual holidays. Four 


‘ Of accidents in a 1957 
factors—alcohol, speed, darkness ad pedestrian 


Christmas holiday study 
errors—contribute to that toll all year, but on holi- Of al! fatal accidents involved drinking 


days their death-dealing capability is multiplied by in 1957 involved drivers. 
the rush and excitement. Right now you may have drinking drivers. 

only 120, 60 or 30 driving days left until Christmas; 

but it’s enough time to start getting in the habit of 

saving lives. Begin by observing these driver-walker 


roles: SPEED 


DRIVERS: 


Come to a complete stop at stop signs. 


38 per cent of fatal accidents in 1957 involved 
speed too fast for conditions. 


Don't drive or walk in traffic after drinking. > 72 per cent of fatal accidents in a 1957 Christ- 


mas holiday study involved speed too fast for 


Follow other vehicles at a safe distance. oe 
conditions. 


Stay alert; don’t daydream about holiday doings. 


Slow down in bad weather; adjust to conditions. 


Dim lights on highway even when oncoming driver DARKNESS 


doesn't. Look at right shoulder to keep control. 


Yield right-of-way to pedestrians in crosswalks. 
Don't pass a car stopped to let a walker cross. 
55 per cent of all fatal accidents in 1957 


Stay on own side of road at intersections, grade occurred at night. 
crossings, no-passing zones, on hills and curves. 


Mileage death rate is 2 to 3 times as great 
WALKERS: at night as in daylight, according to Na- 


tional Safety Council estimates. 


Obey traffic signals and signs. 


Cross at intersections ONLY. 


Look left and right for traffic while crossing. a PEDESTRIAN ERRORS 


Watch for turning cars before stepping off curb. / 


Pedestrian deaths totaled 
Never walk into street from behind parked cars. 7,850 in 1957; 3000 of the 


A\So 
Wait on sidewalk, not in street, for green light or Of pedestrian victims oe ae 
“walk"’ or gap in traffic where there's no light. between intersections. 


victims were 65 or older. 
If you must walk on road, walk on left facing cars. 


At night wear or carry something white or reflec- 


‘ Stepped from behind parked cars. 
torized to help driver see you. 


While crossing streets don't obscure your view Were killed while walking on the road- 
with packages, an umbrella or hat. way. 


are available. See page 26, 





TAKING HAZARDS OUT OF HOLIDAYS IS EASIER WITH... 


B00sTERs ay 


FILMS 


> .) 


from Motor Ve ni le 


MFA Mutual 


ity 


M ssourt Stat 


Columbia 


or 


and B&W 


lor 


N 


BAW 10 
Davis Pri d ictior 


Ay 


( Los Angeles 


Spread the Facts 
Reprints of the two-page 
fact sheets on holiday 
hazards (No. 329.96—46), 
pages 24 and 25, and use 
of turn signals (No. 329.96 
—5), pages 17 and 18, 
may be ordered from NSC. 
Or they may be plano- 
graphed locally. NSC re- 
print prices: packages of 
50, $3.90; 100, $5.35; 500, 
$15.00; subject to 10 per 
cent member discount. Or- 
der by September 15. 


Mo 


Careless pedestrian 
(16 
min 


Cen 


>! Fault 
gets word on careful walking 


B&W 11 
Film 


mm sound motion 
ent trom The Princeton 


r, Inc. Princeton, N. J.) 
Lakeu 1 Lea to Live 


walker dreams he's driver 


adestrian and ilmost 


Unsat« 
and pe 
his life 

B&W 20 
from AAA _ Foundation for 

I'rathc Safety, 1712 G St. N. W 

Washington 6, D. C.) 


loses 


iO h6mn sound notion 


Hou 
Safe driving principles in 
(16 mm B&W 12) min 
berl Rubber Co 


Dri n Snow and Ice 

winter 
TV/OK 
Akron 


trom Seiberl 


Ohio) 


NSC AIDS 
Pui Safety Men 


safety 


Authorities talk 
Reaction Time in Automobil 
Testing the Drinking 
(29), Setting Up Chemical 
Building 
Police Pro 


memo and 


Driving (95) 

Driver 

Tests for Intoxication (30) 

Public Support for Trafty 

grams (62). Include 
xk no 329.01 


Smart Headwork for Lifesat I 


7 vi 


no 


(Quiz booklet for pedestrians 
sixteen pages illustrated, Stock No 


2g0 459? 


W inter 
Passenger Car 
two 


No 


/ Your Rest | 
Driving Facts for 
guide, 


Stock 


Drivers. ( omprehensive 


colors. charts, 16 pages 


409 O64 


Driver 
driving 


399.62 


How to Be a Better Winter 
Briet Guid 


Illustrated pages 


Sate winter 


Stock N« 


Alcohol ha é R 


For use by city state trathc of 


ficials in recording objective syn ptoms 
ot persons suspected of intoxication 


Stock No.: 321.9! 


Chemical Tests for Int 


} Report ot the Committee n 


Tests for Intoxication to determine de 


ree ot ation in suspected 


i! intox! 
drinking drivers. Data from 
ing chemical tests presented 
Stock No 499,21 


cities us 


; Results of a research proje 


onducted to evaluate various chemi 


cal tests tor 


Stor k No 


intoxication 16 pages 


329.28 


| our color 
trafin 


pedestrian 


Pedestrian Warning Sit 
warning Strips for } 
light poles at 
Weather resistant and easi 


Wait for the Walk (1) 
for the Green (2), Stock 


posting on 
ind street 
CTOSSW alks 
ly applied 
Wait 


for both: 393.03 


and 


No 





Number Emphasis 

1 Bad Weather Driving 

2 Signs of Life 

3 Defensive Driving— 
Moral Responsibility 
Traffic Laws 
Vehicle Maintenance* 


Share the Road 
9 Back to Schoo!—Child Safety 
10 Safety After Dark 
Bi Pedestrian Protection 
12 Holiday Hazards* 


*These are special emphasis programs 





OPERATION SAFETY: On the shelf, but not forgotten, Operation Safety is making 
room for Action Program and other traffic safety features 
kits on themes listed below may be ordered by number 


Speed Control—Slow Down and Live* 
Signs of Life—Vacation Driving 


However, free single 


Month 
Available 
October 
November 


Suggested 
Schedule 


January 
February 
March December 
April January 
May 
June 


February 
March 
April 
May 


June 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


July 
August 


December September 
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MATERIALS 


HERE’S A NEW TRAFFIC POSTERS FOR NOVEMBER POSTING 
WINTER DRIVING 
SAFETY AID 





how to be a better 


WINTER 
DRIVER 





rune mu ok PRUrTED mu oA 


T-1444-C 25"x38" T-1446-B 17x23" 
T-1445-A 8Y2"x11/2" 
TRAFFIC POSTERS FOR DECEMBER POSTING 


NO 


pl 





Che newest report of the Natic nal DRINK a F cross AT 
Safety Council's Committee on Winter * THE CORNER 
Driving Hazards is presented in a col 


orfully illustrated, easy-to-read 8 page this cz Can hapi ! pe f 
booklet rae 


which carries a real punch 


mre mee A rewteo mu SA 
How to Be a Better Winter Driver MATHOmAL Savaty CoumcrE MATION AL SarETY 


T-1465-C 25"x38"" T-1467-B 17"x23" 
T-1466-A 8Y2"x11V2" 


counmcre 


is exactly what the title implies. Any 
motorist who reads and absorbs the 
information in this booklet should ex- 
perience no difficulty in winter weather PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 
and come through the hazardous sea Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 
1-9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999* 
son without even a bumper scrape A Size $0.15 $0.092 $0.063 $0.052 
<a B Size 25 18 15 
Stock Number 399.6: C Size 35 27 22 20 
YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted at time of the press run on Traffic B and C posters only 
; : Orders for imprints on November posters above must be received by September 1[5, 1958 
Prices (Sold in minimum order ) ) Orders for imprints on December posters above must be received by October 15, 1958 
yniv) 50-499 copies, OS €a.; 00-99 Imprinting charges for these posters are $2.25 per lot plus an initial charge for each electro- 
plate of $21.00 for C poster imprint and $12.50 for B poster imprint 


*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders 
$.043; 10,000-19,999 $.042: 0.000. or | column newspaper mats on these posters are available from the National Safety Council 


$.05 ea.; 1,000-4,999, $.045:; 5,000-9,999 


ore M4 Ca 


PRICES SHOWN ARE SUBJECT TO A DISCOUNT OF 10% TO NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL MEMBERS. 
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Trans 
ts are available on yearly subs 
) "A" size (8Y2"'xlI'/2"")and (2 

n the following categories 


price 1-4 sets, $8.85 per set 
er set; 50 or 


V-1441-B 17x23 





a daily check © 
Sa may save 
Lets make this a Be your neck 





LUGGAGE INU TC 
DESIGNATED J 
SAFE AREA 


1057-A 8Y2x11'/2 0772-A 8/2x11'/2 














OLS Fixed 


[ 
Have Your 10 


(ee 
Not Your HANDS! 


\ = oe > on 
A FIRM GRIP | 
WON'T SLIP 











1018-A 82x11 2 
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meres HF YOU DRIVE Aosta oo ARE PREVENTABLE 


roeoierees ON ICE AND SNOW fo malts sary your Viguds ara eye 


AT 20 MPH ‘ 
9 SOWIS SY WINSd FIDSON 
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Tests made by Nationa! Sefety Council Committee 
PO Me 
reaction distance of 22 Ft. Heavier vehicles tested 
increased these distonces as much os 50 per cent 


* * 


wmatrtonwat Saretyr councre 


V-1442-B 17x23 V-1439-A 8/2x11"/2 























a SSA | \_ - s s > bo z | 
WAIT gor Approaching school zones, please 
—— Apply the Golden Rule — 
/ And drive as you want others to, 


fre GREEN/| | amen 


your youngster’s school. 
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Lheck EVERY LINE “THAT OL BLACK MAGIC™ 


OF PARKED CARS -CAN BE TRAGIC AVON 
fe f Lande ACCIDENTS 


wt CHECK REAR-VIEW MIRROR 
ow GET INTO PROPER LANE EARLY 
ww SIGNAL YOUR INTENTIONS 
SLOW DOWN GRADUALLY 
wt WAIT FOR TRAFFIC TO CLEAR 
wy RE-CHECK MIRROR 
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Dont Overdrive 
YOUR SIGHT DISTANCE 


FOR CLUES 
TO THE 














UNEXPECTED ON HILLS AT NIGHT \ Ni { \ A 
Wet 
V-9912-A 8YV2x11'/2 V-9764-A 82x11 '/2 V-0578-A 8Y2x11/2 
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FLEET ACCIDENTS 
THAT DIDN’T HAPPEN 


Safety program brings 78 per cent drop in accidents 
in seven years despite 75 per cent mileage rise 


[° 1951 Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of 
St. Louis gave a new twist to the 
famous slogan, “the pause that re 
freshes.” It paused to take a long, 
hard look at its accident record, That 
pause revitalized the company’s safety 
program. 

In the hectic years following the 
war more people than ever before 
were heeding Coca-Cola’s advice to 
take time out for the “pause that re 
freshes.”” This meant increased pro- 
duction and distribution—and more 
accidents. 

Rapidly rising direct and indirect ac 
cident costs—including delays, equip- 
ment damage and impaired efficiency 
reached a climax by the end of 1951 


Elmer Dupuis is superintendent of the 
safety engineering department, St. Louis 
Branch, United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co 


by Elmer Dupuis 


That was when department heads 
went into their huddle. Immediate ac 
tion followed. Vice President G. New 
ton Cox was given direct responsi- 
bility for accident control. Edsel Hat 
field was appointed safety director and 
Vita Zerillo was named industrial de- 
partment safety supervisor. The serv- 
ices of a safety engineering company 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co.—were engaged. The company 
became a member of the NSC and 
installed the Council's complete trans 
portation service, 

After that things began to happen 
fast. The two newly appointed safety 
supervisors had no previous safety 
supervisory training. But, working 
closely with USF&G’s safety personnel 
they soon had a sound safety program 
rolling. 

They set up a training course re- 


quiring 17 route-salesman safety meet 
ings every four weeks. Nine of thes 
were for the industrial department 
where employee turnover was high 


The one-hour meetings, which wer« 


held on week days and Saturdays at 
7:00 a.m., 


men depending on the size of the 


were attended by 10 to 40 


divisions or departments 


This schedule has changed a little 


over the years, Saturday meetings have 
been discontinued. Meetings now start 
at 7:30 a.m. and last a half hour, The 
size of the sessions has been reduced 


) 


to a maximum of 25 men for effective 
control and better individual partict 


pation. 


NSC safe driver awards were issued, 
offered. The 
bonus paid a minimum of $30 for 


and a cash bonus was 


driving one year without a chargeable 
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accident to a maximum of $100 for 
five continuous accident-free years 
This plan was discontinued — thre« 
years later, when sizeable pay increases 
were put into effect and individual 
operator records had improved con 
siderably. Abandoning the cash plan 


} 


had no effect on the continued in 
provement of driving records 
Insurance company and National 
Safety Council safe driver awards now 
provide the incentive for safe driving 
When necessary, preventability of 
accidents is decided by an employee- 
management committee. The commit 
tcc tries to decide the question Could 


the operator have done something 


within reason to have prevented this 
accident 
Mileage and frequency records were« 


not available prior o 1951 but con 
plete records and frequencies are now 
kept by departments 

Monthly vehicle and emp 


| 
dent frequency recaps are 


and accurate cost rect 


’ ’ 
in order to keep everyone advised of 
} 


accident trends 
[he 1957 vehicle freq mV Wa 
1c venicie Trequency Was «+ 
accidents for each 100,000 miles. Mile 
per d was 2,303,73( 
Every vehicle accident, regardless ot 


age for this 


1 ] 

how slight, 1s counted 
“Eee 

unless the vehicle was properly 
at the time of the accident. When 
necessary, accidents are thoroughly in 
vestigated at the scene, primarily 
determine what the operator shou 
have done to prevent the a 
to pass that information on 


Operators In mectings t prevent 


SAFETY DIRECTOR Edsel Hatfield (left) and author 
Dupuis study accident trend of the past 12 months. 


currence, Valuable claim facts are also 
obtained in the same manner 


Due to the high turnover in the 
industrial department at the beginning 
of this program, it was necessary to 
spend about eight hours indoctrinat 
ing each group of new employees 
Weekly meetings were held with thes« 


employees until turnover was reduced 


The age bracket of these men was 
such that the draft contributed to the 
high turnover. At. the present time, 
it is only necessary to give each new 
employee sufhicient special training t 
take Missouri state driving and writ 


g al 
ten chauffeur’s tests. The average age 
of new trainees is still 18 years, but 
they have now usually received hig! 
school driver training which pr vides 
1 good basic driving 

tendance at the regula 

on-the-job training comy 


salesman’s education 


Training Schedule 


Saturday 9 a.m 


Ira 


mployees who hav 


the week 


rst introduced 
ition on defensin 
A typical meeting 
1] Ls 
following subpyects 
report t 


When? Hor 


imbulances, doct 


Detine braking distance. 

Detine stopping distances 

Stopping Suess at 20 m.p.h with 
good conditions and_ excellent 
brakes 

Stopping distances at 20 m.p.h. with 
good conditions and passable 
brakes 

Review detonator and actual tests 

Ten m.p.h. following distance rule 
and limitations of this rule. 

Show on blackboard what occurs 
when a person is driving 20 
m.p.h. behind another vehicle and 
the distance between vehicles is 
one vehicle length and the ve- 
hicle in front makes an emer- 
gency stop 

Review typical accidents using 

sketches on board 

Discuss conditions which govern 

speed (Use USF&G booklet. ) 

Problems relating to intersections, 

including blind intersections 

How to leave an alley, laws on 
backing out of alley, etc 

Review local speed laws and other 

violation problems. 

Define preventability accidents and 

tell how committee decides prevent- 

Explain driver's record card 
records are kept in this 


Pass out Quiz No. 1 for completion 
and then review incorrect answers 
do not use individual names. 


After meeting, schedule trial trip 


; 
reports and test runs over prepared 


lurn 


INSTRUCTOR Zerillo measures salesman’'s reaction 
time, color recognition, night vision and glare recovery. 
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reas to test clearances, parking, et 
tests are usually made after 
have route 


These 


been on a for a 


a month 


men 
few weeks or 


Accident report kits are carried by 


each operator These kits contain re- 


I 


witnesses 


porting instructions, address cards for 


and a detailed reporting 


folder. Operators are fully trained in 


( 


each 


I 


+ 


ty director 


( 
t 


+ 


event 


ompleting reports, and the importance 
f preparing them at the 


accident is emphasized 


scene of 
After a 


report is completed, it is reviewed by 


he operator's supervisor and the safe- 

and 
are 
form so 


control 
purposes operators 
rained in the the 
hey will be familiar with it in the 
nt of an accident 


acc ide nt 
New 


use ot 


ror 


laim 


Detonator ‘‘A”’ Testing 


Detonator “A,” a 
action 


mechanical re 


time and stopping distance 


measuring device, is used to familiarize 


each operator with reaction time, re 


} 


lowing 


problems and 


time 


( 


a larg< 


t 


peen 


der. The regular 


s 


I 
I 


uction distances and stopping distances 
The fleet 2 
Een the 


e results discussed in meet 


t : 
entire 78 drivers—has 


detonator test twici 


R iit r + 1 
Nesuits are tie fol 


intersection 


d in with safe 


distance rules 


other driving situations 


oncerning reaction time. Results of 


the tests are compared with the pub 


d onsiderable 
the 


tion time | 


rcs al 


explaining 


time 
difference be 

iring an actual 

in emergency 

is explained in 


with 


eaction time 


ietail and ompare | reaction 


under normal driving conditions 


Perception time is also explained 
Trucks are teste 
han 20 m p h 


30 


d at speeds no greater 
ind passenger vehicles 
I p-h It is felt 


n that speeds 
han these are unsafe for 


t 
nor 


test purpose s 
Palletized 


mpty since 


trucks are always tested 
of this 
When 


piven 


ve hic le 
its load 


ivers afe 


swerving 
ype will throw part olf 
number of af 


he detonator desirable to 


> blank 


charged with 


tes it 1s 


ise. the artridge which has 
yellow paint pow 
blank with cap 
ule is not. satisfactory 


ior a large 


1umber of tests 


The Saf-] 


IT¢ reaction 


Rater tests which meas 


time depth perception 


blind 


recovery 


( olor 


and I ight 


eripheral vision, acuity 


ess, night vision 





The 
tests are reviewed and meetings held 
to discuss results and distribute in- 
dividual results, with written com- 
ments, to each operator. The primary 
purpose of the 
physical defects of each operator so 
that he will understand his deficiencies 
and how to compensate for them 
Again simple reaction time is com 
pared to the reaction time obtained 
during detonator tests to show reasons 
for differences. 


vision are given all operators 


tests is to point out 


A film library has been purchased 
and is kept up-to-date by the addition 
of current films. The specific 10-minute 
films are very satisfactory since rem- 
edies suggested in them can be ap 
plied to company problems 


One example is the backing in- 
formation given 

In addition to the usual backing in- 
structions covered, the following one 
taken instruction 
booklet is emphasized during the dis 


from the company 
cussion, since most of the company 
When the 
a helper, 
the correct 
place for that person during backing 


vehicles carry two men 
driver ts accompanied by 


extra man, SUpervVISOr, etc 


operations is near the left rear corner 
of the where the 
entire backing area and at the same 
the 
driver loses sight of this person, he 


vehicle he can view 


time be seen by the operator. If 


should stop immediately and wait un 
til the helper is again in a correct 


position 


Frequent 
resulted in an 
in backing 
months 


use of this type of meeting 
reduction 


the 


sO per cent 


accidents during first 


SIX 


Past accidents are discussed when 
they appropriately fit the film subject. 
Short mimeographed quizzes are pre- 
pared using film material and other 
meeting material so that operators may 
complete the quiz in about five min- 
utes. Results of the quiz are invaluable 
in determining points for further re 
view in future meetings and also help 
the operator retain points covered dur- 
ing the meeting. 


Safety material, such as appropriate 
National Safety Council safety instruc 
tion cards and special safety posters 
obtained through the insurance com- 
pany, is used in and 
tributed 


meetings dis 


During the past few years detailed 
accident information, involving em 
ployee injuries as well as fleet acci- 
dents, has been This ma 
terial, covering experience of the past 


review ed. 


seven years, has been published in 
booklet form 


The 12-page fleet safety booklet. is 
entitled ‘Operation Safety.” The em- 
ployee injury safety booklet, “Your 
Injury Problem,” pages 
Both booklets 
were prepared by Edsel Hatfield, safe 
ty director, with the 
USF&G 


Coca-¢ ola S 
period 1951 through 1957 
story 


contains 10 
of detailed instructions 


assistance of 


for the 
tells a dra 


ACK ide nt tre nd 


mati The first active year shows 
a very rapid reduction in frequency 
and a continuous marked reduction up 


The 


about 


current fre 
a per 


average 


to the present time 
quency of 4.6 1s cent 


lower than the national 


Although most of the effort during 


SALESMAN IS SHOWN his reaction time and stopping distance meas- 


urements on Detonator “A.” 


Entire fleet took detonator test twice. 
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the past seven years has been concen- 
trated on reduction of vehicle acci- 
dents, work efforts have also been 
made to reduce employee injuries 
Since most 
suffered by route salesmen, it is in 
teresting to note that the reduction in 


disabling injuries are 


employee injuries has followed the 
same trend as vehicle accidents. Dur- 
ing the first three years of the pro- 
gram, a rapid reduction in employee 
injury frequently was noted. It then 
leveled off and increased gradually 
during the past three years. However, 
the rate is presently about half the 
U.S Department ot 
average. At the present time the com 
pany is increasing its accident control 
to reverse the trend 


Labor national 


Certificates and plaque awards have 
been received from the National Safety 
Council, USF&G and the Greater Safe 
ty Council of St. Louis during the 
past three years. The St. Clair Dis 
tributing warehouse received national 
recognition in 1954 by winning a 
first place National Safety 
Award in the Beverage Division Fleet 
Safety Council contest. In 1955, three 
divisions 


Council 


received perfect record 
awards from the National Safety Coun 
cil. St 
its seventh consecutive year with no 
preventable 
have been received each year since 
1952 trom the St. Louis Safety Coun 


cil for 


Clair Division is going into 


accidents Fleet awards 


improvement Over previous 
years. For 1957 the entire company 
received first place in its appropriate 
Heet division as well as first place in 
Heets having over 51 vehicles 

Safety Director Hatfield is active in 
NSC fleet committee work and strong 
ly recommends membership in NS¢ 
for all organizations Membership has 
been valuable to his company and he 
bottler ot Coca-Cola 
should be interested in accident pre 
vention to the extent of full NSC 
membership and participation in_ the 


states, “Eve ry 


Heet contests. He should actively sup 
port all local and national safety cam 
paigns and encourage other fleet oper 
ators to do likewise 

The Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of St 
Louis estimates that it would have 
had 3,422 more vehicle accidents dur 
ing the past seven years if the acc 
dent control program had not been 
placed in operation and if the fre 
quency of accidents had remained the 


same as it was when the program 


started @® 


Dr. Kenneth McFarland 
To Be Luncheon Speaker 


Dr. Kenneth McFarland 
America’s outstanding salesm: 


will be the keynote Speaker 


I 


speaker, 
Oct. 23 at the National Fleet 


Contest Award luncheon 


The luncheon will be held 
junction with the 46th National 


Congress 


Dr. McFarland, educat 
ant for General Motors 
address more than 600 p 
winners, their guests 
the field of motor tran 
the Gene ral Motors Spt nsore d 


con 


W inners ot the Sal 
come from beverage 
cream and dairy products, police 
cab petroleum renning 
ment Heets that are meml 
transit and commercial 


of the Council 


Dr. McFarland was named outstand 
ing salesman for 1957 by the National 
Sales Exe utives Club and tne L S 
No. 1 speaker by a U. § 


ot Commerce survey 


Chamber 


PLANS FOR TRAFFIC SECTION 


CONGRESS SESSIONS 


Plans for the Trafhc Section sessions 
of the 46th Annual Safety Congress 

to be held at the Congress Hotel in 
Chicago October 20 through 24 are 
nearing ompletion 
This year's pre 
licensing 
trate safety, and 


youthful driver 


} 
ariver 


For the tirst time the Paul G. Hott 
man Award will be presented a 
tratty« Another 


is the co sponsoring by the Trath 


sessions innovation 


and Transportation Conference and 
the Women’s Activities Conterence 
of a session entitled W omen— They 
Figure Three outstanding masculine 
speakers will discuss the woman's role 
in safety 


There will be a special evening ses 


sion on the subject of motorized bi 
cycle and scooter operators This will 


be a joint session of the Trattc Section 


UNDERWAY 


and the School and College 
T Group Session Wi 


deDate Detween a 


teen- 
question 


Violators Be 


The Courts Group Session 
ofa panel discussion ol 


of iding dr drivers 


first offense 


One gen 
| 


ntirety 


researe 
i 
There will also be 
a ‘ | 
sion dealing with successful te 
in trafhc safety in such are: 


Iriver education, control of 


drivers. pedestrian protection, 
zation of public support, ooperat 
with religious groups, and driver in 


provement through the courts 
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Eighteen Win NSC Railroad Award 


— he moment tl roar of the 


ird in the 
is shared 
Ined 
helped 
that life 


- | 
ne L1LONnL 


National 


ial Railroad 


safety 
C oun il 
Safety Award in orde 


railroads for thet 


ognize the 


ettorts. Sym 


( Lite program, a 


motorists recornize 
tram } The 


operated with local 


winners 
iuthorities 
' ' 
ntrolling rossing viola 
' 


ed extensive programs 1n 


lucation for school children 


railroad 
on-and-oft-the 
ommunities 1 
iward 


major f< 





The Post Oth 
National Saf 
to the 

1y Organization 
Postmaster Gener 


award from Ger 


partment vig rously prot 
37.000 taliations in every 


In 1957 37 U postal 
Driver 


Irivers 


Council Safe Awards for one 


[The department was also recognized for the outstanding record « 
| 


postal employees in practicing safety 


t as y 
munity safety 


partment has been honored with a fourth 


conse 


Award for ‘outstanding contril 
This is the first time that 
our years in a Tow 
rfield (left above) accepted the 
ouncil executive vic« president 


nts which helped win the award 


1.069.485 miles with an acci 


nes driven ind a 


casualty 


local 
munity 


safety eftorts through its 


in the nation 


National 


O years of safe driving 


d individual Safety 


rf 
themselves and encouraging com 








LT pParens number 


ed in safety 


work 


product 


I 


ita | 
Ohio Ra | 


Railway 


Salve Street and 
Highway Reflectorizing 


Problems with 
FLEX ir 


Type H Safety Spheres 


Low first cost—low upkeep — 
plus fully effective night and 
day protection is assured with 
Type H Safety Spheres. Terrific 
bead brilliance. Long lasting! 
Apply with ordinary traffic paint 
at pennies per square foot. 
Write for details. 


FLEX-O-LITE MFG. CORP. 


8301 Flex-O-Lite Drive 
P.O. Box 3066 (Affton Br.), St. Lovis 23, Mo 


Circle Item No. 5—Reader Service Card 
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Latest Traffic Accident Data 


The three leading cities in each @ STATE and city death records listed on these pages are 
population group at the end of six reported to the Council by state and city agencies partici- 
; pating in the Council’s accident reporting project. Report- 


ber of deaths per 10,000 registered 


vehicles were ing deadline for cities is the 23rd of the following month 
—for states, the 25th. 
Group 1 (Over 1,000,000) 


ae Tor CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS___ 
Detroit, Mich. 24 8 FIRST 6 MONTHS, 1957 TO 1958 


Chicago, Ill 2.8 ¥ 3 
Los Angeles, Calif 4.0 15. 
Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000) 

St. Louis, Mo. 2.0 

San Francisco, Calif 2.2 8. 

Washington, D. ¢ 3 6.3 
Group III (500,000 to 750,000) 

Milwaukee, Wis Le 6 - _ 

Minneapolis, Mins 2 8 % 


COMM. — 35% 
Dallas, Tex ; ms. Be ps 


Group IV (350,000 to i a, —11% 
Indianapolis, Ind J! : ae he ~14% 
Memphis, Tenn mo. — 3% 
Portland, Ore ; 
Group V_ (200,000 to 350,000) 
Wichita, Kan 0.7 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 0.9 5 
Dayton, Ohio 1.1 6 
Group VI (100,000 to 200,000) 
Kansas City, Kan 0.3 e. NATIONAL 
Erie, Pa 0.3 1 GT increases ESTIMATE 


Hartford, Conn 0.4 1 
Group VII (50,000 to 100,000) GRR DECREASES OR NO CHANGE 6 MONTHS 


Orlando, Fla 0.0 0.0 -J7% 


Santa Ana, Calif 0.0 0.0 
Macon, Ga 0.0 0.0 
Group VIIT €25,000 to 50,000) 

Boise. ao 0.0 00 MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS AND DEATH RATES 
AKIMA, as e 
Birmingham, Mich 0.0 0.0 1956, 1957 and 1958 
Group IX (10,000 to 25,000) 
Kingsport, Tenn 0.0 = =0.0 ar 
Medford, Ore 0.0 0.0 1956-58 1957-58 
Napa, Calif 0.0 0.0 Month 956 5 1958 Change Change 


months, ranked according to the num 


~ MASS + 22% 











954 2 7% wae 4% 

180 2,33 -12% 6% 
890 2,630 11% 9% 
950 2,600 12% 12% 
000 2,910 6% 


310 3,010 10% 9% 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS eee 
epruary 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1957-1958 aaa 
4,000 April 
’ | May 
June 


652 
940 


970 


x» vn ty te 


094 
338 


xy 'nivivn Ww NV 
> 


3,0008 1957 j0ow'y 
Six Months 7,948 7,510 240 10% 7 
July 555 340 
2,000} 1958 “wlll oe — 
DEATHS September 653 4.330 
- October 476 5 450 
. November 603 3 570 
70,000 December + 858 710 


c 





Total 39.628 38.500 


60,000 m : . man 
All 1956 figures are from the National Office of Vital Statistics. 





‘ All other figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1958 national estimate 
50,000 1957 is arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1957 to 1958 in the states 
MILES (ition reporting for both years reflects the 1957-1958 change in the entire country. First 

reports are preliminary, so revisions are made from time to time as later reports are 

L received for the various months. Thus, figures above for 1958 may differ slightly from 
figures for the same months which will be published in future issues of TRAFFIC SAFETY. 





JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


Ihe table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside 


Rankings are based on the 1958 regis- 


1. Detroit, Mich 9 89 109 
Chicage Ill 162 174 
Los Angeles, Calif 73 189 189 
*hiladelphia, Pa 80 97 


r M 


St. Louis, Mo 
San Francisce 


W ashingtor 


M k \ 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Dallas, Texas 
Houstor lexas 


Bostor Mass 


ester, Mass 
Providence R 
ong Beach 
rt Worth 


( 
I 
I 


Kansas City, Kan 
Erie Pa 
Hartford, Contr 
Yonkers, N. Y¥ 
Lincoln, Neb 
Austin, Texas 
Rockford, Il 
South B 


tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1957 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


9. Evansville, Ind 

Peoria, Ill 

tk ery A 

Saginaw, Mich 

Madis Y 
Savannah, Ga 
Amarillo, Texas 
Fresno, Calif 
Arlington, Va 
Bridgeport, Conn 
{ N. ¥ 


awe ww wn 


a> 


Lut ck Texas 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
" tow > 
Waco, Texas 

K x I 

s port. I 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Spokane, Wash 
S ent Ca 
Glendale, Calit 
I t N 


New Haven, Conn 
Litt Rock Ark 
Canton, Ohio 
\ gt 

Des Moines, low 


De 


ik 


tte 


; gstow oO 
Tacoma, Wash 
Pasadena, Calif 
s ] ( 


Gary, Ind 


Mt 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Te 


Hammond, Ind 


Orlando, Fla 

Santa Ana, Calif 
Macon, Ga 

lackson, Mich 
Battle Creek, Mich 
k w 
Anderson, Ind 
Evanston, Ill 
Bethlehem, Pa 

Bay Citv, Mich 
Portland, M 

San Angelo, Texas 
Parma, Ohio 


Medford, Mass 
Dubuque, lowa 
Bloomfield, N. J 
W. Hartford, Conn 
Woonsocket, R. I 
Columbia, 5S. ¢ 
( t WwW. V 
Royal Oak, Mich 
Greenville, 8S. ¢ 

( mt G 
Newton, Mass 
Lancaster, Pa 
Davenport. lowa 
At Tex 

w oO 

St. Joseph, Mo 


total vehicle registrations—from large to 
small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im 
proved in 1958 compared with 1957, 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950, or later censuses taken by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Aurora, Ill 
Manchester, N. H 
Mt. Vernor N. Y¥ 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Sroux alls Ss 
Kenosha, Wis 
Pawtucket, R. I 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Pensacola, Fla 

New Rochelle, N. Y 
Burbank, Calit 
Alexandria, Va 

Oak Park, Il 
Colorado Spgs., Colo 
Pueblo, Col 
Alameda, Calit 


D 


Springtield, O 
Lynchburg, Va 
Lwr. Me Twy Pp 
Binghamt N. Y 
Passaic J 

rre Ha I 
Muncie, I: 
Johnstown, Pa 
Me 


Fort Laud 

R gh, N. (¢ 
Green Bay, Wis 
S< ct N 
Augusta, Ga 
Portsmouth, Va 
Norwalk, Conn 
Roanoke, Va 

I M 


Ashev N 
Lexington, Ky 

Ss Le ind ( | t 
Ann Arbor, Mict 
East Orange, N. J 
Springfield, Mo 
Topeka uf 

All cities in t 
Kalama M 
Joliet, Hl 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Stockton, Calif 

W. Palm Beact I 
( vingtor K 
Springt I 
Hamilt O} 
Beaumout, Texas 
S‘oux Citv, lowa 
‘ BI 

Winst 

Re N 

Stamt ( 


Riverside, Calif 
( : 


ar 


t S 


iri f ( 
West Allis, Wis 


Richr 

Hayward i 
Wichita Fa 
Durham, N 
Walthan { 
Santa Bart 

Ogden, Uta 

Lake Charle I 
Gadsden, Ala 
Berwyr I 
Decatur, Ill 

( omy ton ( aint 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Lorrain, Ob 
Euclid, Ohi 
Pontiac, Mict 
New Britais Cor 
San Bernardino, Calif 
Pittsfield, M 
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N | 

t low 
Santa Monica, Calit 
} t } I 
W zg, W 
B kt M 
Fort Smith, Ark 
B k M 
Kiem) \ 
\ M 


\ 


Boise, Idaho 
Yakima, Wash 
Birmingham, Mich 
Palo Alto, Calif 
Tyler, Texas 
Kettering, Ohio 
Lafayette, Ind 
Everett, Wash 
Cheyenne, Wye 
Cast \ 
Easton, Pa 

I ) 

East Detroit, Mict 
Appleton, Wis 
Mc. Clemens 
Fullerton, Cal 

( I 

t tk 
Sheboygar W 

B ’ 
Chicopee, Mass 
Portsmouth, Ot} 

\ ’ M 
Mishawaka 
Sandusky, Ohi 
( 

Bloomineton, 
x H 
Monrovia, Calif 
Norwich, Cor 
Manhattan Bch 


\\ vy 
Belmont, Mass 


I 


Odessa, Texas 
K M 


W vandotte, Mich 
te | 


\\ | 
Vancouver, Was! 
H | ' 
Elkhart, Ind 


Wauwat 
S K 
University City 
k 
N 
Oshk W 
Muskegon, Mich 
Marion, Ohi 
Burlington. N. ¢ 
Lawton, Okla 
Hamtramck, Mich 
I N. I 
I e « 0 
Beloit, Wis 

{ 


I M 

W \ 
Roseville, Mich 
< te Cit I 
M | 
Greenwich, Conn 
Michigan City, Ind 
Danbury, Conn 
Steubenville, Ohio 
M re) 
Manchester, Conn 
Westt \ 
Redwood City, Calit 
M Cit ] 
Lockport, N. Y 


Medford, Ore 
Napa, Calif 
Victoria, Texas 
Butler, Pa 
So. Euclid, Ohio 
Klamath Falls, Ore 
Fort M I 
Greeley, Colo 
Lake Worth, Fla 
Monroe, Mich 

{ ( 


M4 


Ne NN 


Pp 


W oodlar 

\ k 

Martinsburg 

Cranford, N 
Lea, 


Port Angeles, Wash 
Berkeley, Mich 
Alpena, Mich 
M Hrs M 
St. August’ne, Fla 
- ( f 
Oswego, N. ¥ 
Newport Beach, Calit 
\ Tt ( 
El Do-ado, Kans 
eenwood. Miss 
I Kans 


lls, lowa 
M 
Ohio 
North M 


McA 
St Point, W 
Muskegon Hts., Mich 
Brookfield, Ill 
Pasco, Wash 
( F 
M 
M 


K 
Rock R re) 
Watertown, Wis 
Astoria, Ore 
N t \ 

M 
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Brist Va 
Fergus Fa M 

So. Milwaukee, Wis 
I Tex 

Tempe, Ariz 

Wint K 
Naugatuck, Conn 
M 5 | 
St. J [ M 
Hawthorne, N. J 
= 

Ne M 
Livermore, ( it 
Hopew \ 
Escanaba, Mich 
Prescott, Ariz 
Bea ) 
Rye, N. ¥ 
Mit S 


\ M 


‘ 
Winnetka 


w 


Ansonia, Conn 
\ Wert 


\ \ ie) 


B I 
R M 
{ 


fansfield, Con 
tral | I 


f 


dak 4 _lele 


Ecorse, 
R w 

Hi 

{ 

River Forest, Ill 
B M 

Ww 5 ( 

Ca M 
Grosse Pre. Pk 
Cudahy, Wis 
Su tt. M 
Ironwood, Mich 


Deaths are reported by state traffic 


All figures are preliminary. 


for 1958. 


States shown in heavy type have improved in 1958 compared 
with 1957, or showed no change. 


Deaths 


Months Identical Periods 


Reported 1958 1957 


TOTAI 
Ala 

Ar 

Ark 
Calif 

( 

Conn 
Del 

D. of ¢ 
I 

Ga 

Ida} 

Ill 

Ind 

A 


Kans 
Ky 
La 
Me 
Md 
Mass 
Mich 
Minr 
Mis 
Mo 
Mont. 
Neb 





To insure proper comparisons, 
1957 and 1956 figures cover the same reporting period as those 


La Salle 

B t j ( 
Moscow, Idah« 
Fort Thomas, Ky 


airhie Ala ( alif 
Ridgefield Pk., N. J 1. Sault Ste. M Mict 
Webster, Mass 212. Wethersfield, Conn 
Derby, Conn 3. I 
Tak i Park, M 


Killingly, Conn 
) Pa 


Watertown, Conn 

Stonington, Conn 
‘ ( ‘ 

Hollywood, Fla 

( i, ( f 

" ties t 

Ypsilantu, Mich 

Salisbury, S. ¢ 


B ) 234. Beacon, N. ¥ 

B é 235. Southington, Conn 
A M 
Port Cheste N. Y 

Westport, Conn 
M t Calif 
M 

Whe 


M 
Calumet City, Il 
I I k M 
Ok 
1 Park . 3 
N. ( { 
1. Mict l 4 
wtor Kans 1 1 
Moses Lake, Wash 1 2 0 2.6 16.9 
A Calif . 1 


Mt. Pleasant, M 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel. 

(Figures in parenthesis following the 1958 mileage rate indi 
cate the number of months for which the mileage rate is calcu- 
lated for each state.) 


*Less than .5%. 


% Changes 

1958 1958 Deaths 1957 1956 1958 1958 
Pop. Mile Months Identical Periods to to Pop. Mile 
Rate Rate Reported 1958 1957 1956 1958 1958 Rate Rate 
55 52 4 t / 14% ; 
34 36 il 6% 17% 11.9 
346 388 360 ( - 49 
162 183 178 ge 
133 194 506 
] 41 i 

942 929 

411 299 

198 188 

753 827 

39 24 

344 315 


291 348 
158 1,135 
91 100 
14 12 
394 383 
‘ 04 
224 191 
367 148 
54 j + 11% 
CANADIAN PROVINCES 
( ) + 106% + 
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MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES 
BY STATES — 1958 and 1957 
Forty-three states and the District of Columbia report their death and 
myury experience for four months or less 
Injury totals and changes should be interpreted with some ition 
because of the effect of continuing changes in insurance laws and re 
porting requirements ettorts among many states to get more con plete 
reporting, and increasing claims consciousness of those involved it 
ACC idents 
MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES BY STATES 
1958 and 1957 
1958 
% Change Ratio of 
Months Deathst¥ Injuriest* 1957 to 1958 Injuries 
Reported 1958 1957 1958 1957 Deaths Injuries to Deaths 
LOTAI 
I S ee Ry if « 384 ge ‘ 
Ala ; j 8 8 i 
. ' s 148 8 
Ark ; l RR 
Cait 4 . s 
( i 3 g 
{ ~ x 
Db i 
Db ( 
} ~ . | 
Ga 8 g 3 
II ; j ~ 5 
Ind g 
la i 8 he 14 ; 
Ka ; j 8 
K j i 84 s g 
I 
M i j 
Md ; j j j 
Ma 8 ~ r g 
Mich ; - j j 
M i g is 
Mis j 
M { j . 
M i i 
N i i 8 
Nev 
N. H j 
N. J j 
N. M ; 8 
N. Y } 8 84 
N. ¢ ; 814 
N. D 
)) } 
Okla ; Ss Ss ; 
©) } , 4 
Pa ' i i i 1,8 g 
R. | 
ae i g g 
5 Bb 
I H 84 4,08 { 
I Xa : 
Ut i i i 
Ve j 8 8 e 
\ 
WwW is ‘ ‘ Ss 4 
W. Va j 3 
WwW } j 8 
WwW 4 
i s are preliminary I prog s 
p 1 as thos 8 
**Death and injury totals cove reports for a ths ind ated this 
TDeath totals and cha s dit nat al figures becau t N 
the states ar ths ft Ww ita a € t 











Utah Program 
From Page 19 


since its beginning in November, 
1957. This information was obtained 
from the accident records bureau, 
which is a part of our department. 


Accident statistics for the month of 
January are not available at the time 
of this writing for police and sheriff 
departments. It could probably be 
assumed, however, that the amount of 
increase in accident reporting in these 
two agencies would be similar to that 


ot the highway patrol 


In addition to the above reported 
cidents there were over 1,000 non- 
reportable accidents checked by officers 
and on which files are kept in the 
various patrol headquarters throughout 
the state 
Accident statistics in our state for 
the year 1957 will show a distorted 
picture in relation to previous years 
ence. On the surface this may 
it I am sure that the same 
thing would apply in any state should 
they adopt this program. On the other 


i 
' F ’ 
look bad bt 


hand, we will be accumulating more 
accurate statistics in relation to our 


) lont 
accidents 


In any event, we feel that this pro- 
gram has been very effective for many 
reasons. It has put an end to the “You 
fix your car and I'll fix mine and we 
won't call the police,” or “I am in the 
wrong. I will fix your car. Send me the 
bill and there is no need to call the 
police,” along with the fact that it 
has proved a great deterrent to hit-and 
run drivers. Admittedly, there are still 
some bugs in the program which must 
be ironed out. Cooperation from all 
police agencies investigating accidents 


is necessary. This was obtained in Utah 
by pe rsonal contact with these officers, 
by members of the Utah Highway 
Patrol and by letter 


Anticipating some of the problems 
which would naturally arise, and many 
questions which would be asked, the 
highway patrol issued a Suggested 
Procedure for the Use of Damaged 
Vehicle Release Stickers, which was 
distributed to all police agencies within 
the state 

Everything being considered, I be 
lieve that Utah has a very effective and 
worthwhile program which might be 
given consideration by other states it 
possible under their existing laws. ioe) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





THE SAFETY LIBRARY 


By Ruth Parks, Librarian, NSC 


Books, pamphlets, and articles of interest to safety men. 


Accidents 


Analysis of Causes and Violations 
Contributing to a Trafhic Accident. 
Trafic Digest & Review, p.1-8, June, 
1958. (Trathc Institute Publication No 
1921.) 

Ohio Turnpike Accident Study. B 
H. Bowman, Traffic Engineering, p.23- 
26, June, 1958. 


Commercial Vehicles 


Fleet Safety Major Saving. 4 
Turner, Motor Truck & ¢ / 
26, June, 1958 


Drivers and Driving 


An Analytical Report on Driver Im- 
provement Schools, With Recommen- 
dations for Improving Safety. Sherm 
G. Finesilver, 28p., 1958. Municipal 
Courts, West Side Court Bldg., West 
Colfax & Kalamath, Denver, Colo. 

(This report culminates an exten- 

sive and detailed two-year study of 

all phases of trathc safety education, 
licensing and enforcement. ) 

Other People’s Mistakes. Cal/fornia 
Highway Patrolman, p.12-15, 


1958 


June, 


Driver Licensing 


Drastic Driver Licensing and Con 
trol Measures. California Highway Pa 
trolman, p. 52+-, June, 1958 

Legal Aspects for Driver Licensing 
Leo E. Smith. Traffic Digest 6 Review, 
p. 9-15, June, 1958 

(The second in a series of articles 

in this important area of  traff« 


safety ) 


Drugs 


How Pills Can Be An Unknown 
Enemy. Harold Brandaleone. F/ee/s 
Owner, p.36, June, 1958 

(The same medicines that cure ail 

ments can lead to bad accidents. ) 


Economics 

The Economic Costs of Motor 
Vehicle Accidents of Different Types 
Robie Dunman. Public Roads, p.d0-44, 
June, 1958. 

Prompt Accident Investigations Help 
Reduce Expensive Claims. Taxicab In- 
dustry, p. 7+, June, 1958 
Engineering 

Accident Study. G. M. Webb. Calz 
ornia Highways and Public Work 
p. 29-32, May-June, 1958 

The Relationship of Engineering 
Science to Highway Safety. Charles 
W. Prisk. Traffic Engineering, p.11-14, 
June, 1958. 

Special Delineators Help Reduce Ac 
cidents. J. P. Mills, Jr. Better Road 
p. 19-204 June, 1958 


Grade Crossings 


Maximum Safe Vehicle Speeds at 
Railroad Grade Crossings. Arnold A. 


Traffic Engineering, p. 20 


Johnson. | 


22+, June, 1958 


Headlights 


Polarized Light Sees Through Fog 
Safety Mamtenance, p. 13, June 1958 
(Polarization technique — increases 
contrast and thus visibility in 


fog, haze and smoke. ) 


Highways 

King Size Test Road Holds Future 
Answers Engineerin, Neu Re 4 
June 19, 1958, p. 52-55 


Satety Shoulders of Red Jiggle Bars 
Provide Haven for Disabled Vehicles 
on Bridge in Houston, Texas. Don V 
Purington, Better Road,, p. 23, June 
1958 


Lighting 

Advanced Lighting for Chicago's 
New Toll Skyway. Frank W. Hinze 
Street p. 22-24, July, 
1958 


Engineering, 


Bright Lights at Busy Interchange 
The American City, p. 123-124, July, 
1958 

( Adequate lighting for New Or 

leans Expressway ) 


Point System 

Ohio Point System and 
Courts. James P 
State Law Journal, p. 448-459. Winter 
Quarter, 1957, (Reprint) 


Tratti 
Economos OD), 


( some problems that may confront 
the courts in enforcing point system 
legislation. ) 


Psychology 

The Mind and the Motorist. A 
symposium sponsored by the Nebraska 
Psychiatric Institute and The Omaha 
World-Herald, 72 p., 1957, Nebraska 
Psychiatric Institute, 602 South Forty 
Fourth Avenue, Omaha 5, Nebr 

(A symposium on psychological tac 

tors contributing to trathe acc 


dents ) 


Research 


Research as Applied to Trathc and 
lransportation. K. A 
May, 1958. General Motors Proving 
Grounds, Milford, Mich 

( For presentation at the Tenth 

Missourt Traftt 

versity of Mussourt. ) 

Wind Aerodynami 


Testing ot Section Models ot Suspen 


Stonex, 15 p-, 


Conterence Uni 


Tunnel for 


sion Bridges The Discussion of Physi 
al Research, Bureau of Publi 


Public Roads, p. 51 » June, 1958 


Roads 


School Buses 


The Intricacies of School Bus Opera 
tion Explained to the Nation's Par 
ents. Robert H. Manning. (School 
Bus Trends) Mass Transportat, p 
22-25, June, 1958 

Problems of School Bus Operation 
Huvh K. Cassell. (School Bus Trends ) 
Ma lransportatioy Pp 30-31 June, 
1958 

School 
Bendner 


lranst ) 


The Responsibility of the 
Bus Operator. Joseph A 
(School Bus Trends) Mass 

p. 19-20, June, 1958 


Signs and Signals 


Metropolitan Wayne County Installs 
First 960 MC (Microwave Band) Sig 
nal Controls. Street Eng 
nal, p. 202, June, 1958 


Jeers p 24, 
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Radio Control of Trattic Signs Be- 
gun in Wayne County. Traffic Eng/- 
eermng, p 28-29, June, 1958 

Wind Loading Tests on Aluminum 
Sign Supports J.. F. O'Reefe and | 
D. Gardner. Civil Engineering. p. 65 
66, June, 1958 


Transit 


A Hard-Working PM _ Program 
Dick Bush. Mass Transportation p 
12-43, June, 1958 
Vision 

Sun Glasses on Bright Days Im 
prove Vision After Dark. Dr. W 
Schweisheimer. Commercial Car Jou 


/, p. 202, June, 1958 


ADDRESSES OF MAGAZINES 
MENTIONED 


The American Cit) 
Buttenheim Publishing Corp 
170 Fourth Ave 


New 16, N. Y 


York 


Better Road 

A. Perrin 

Publisher 

173 W. Madison St 

Chicago 11, Ill 

California Highways and Pul 
Work 

P.O. Box 1499 

Sacramento, Calif. 

California H LAU A Pati 


California Association of 
Highway Patrolmen 
1213 H St 
Sacramento, Calif 
Civil Engineerms 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
33 W. 39th St 
New York, N. Y 
Commercial Car Journa 
Chilton Co 
56th & Chestnuts Sts 
Philadelphia 39, Pa 
Engineering News-Record 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 
330 W. 42nd St 
New York N - 


56, 


Fleet O 

McGraw-Hill Publishing ¢ 
330 W i2nd St 

New York 36, N. Y 

Mass 71 tal 


Hitchcock Publishing Ci 
Wheaton, Ill 
VM f 1; 1k G& C¢ 


The Monetary 
of Canada, Ltd 
341 Church St 
Toronto, Canada 


tate Law Journal 
College ot Law 
Ohio State University 


Times Printing C 


OU} .) 


Columbus, Ohio 

Public Roaa 

Superintendent of Documents 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 


Maintenance 


Alfred M. Best Co 
75 Fulton St 


New York 


q fer 
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FREE DEMONSTRATION 








Traggic “Timer 


22, 44, 88 ft. Road Tubes! 
2 Way Operation Possible! 
6 or 12 Volt Systems! 
Portable Cart Unit! 

Electric Eyes Available! 


PORTABLE TRAFFIC LIGHTS 
AVAILABLE 


oe a 


Free Descriptive Folder! 


es auaeeeeee 


® 


Latest Speed Timing Devices 


TRAFFIC TIMER » 


AND 


RADARSCOPE 


(i Check Each Feature 


Both have one man operation possible 

both hold speed until reset. Buy on monthly 
payment plan. Send coupon now and discover 
how they pay for themselves. 


MUNI-QUIP CORPORATION | 


868 West Center St., Decatur, Ill. | 
We Are Interested In 
| Name | 
| Street __ _ | 
a a ; 
Circle Item No. 7—Reader Service Ca 






Radarscoge 
V Calibration Built 
\ Battery Voltage Meter! 
V Buzzer Warns of Violation! 
V Rugged Recorder Available! 
No Ink Spillage! 


TRAFFIC COUNTERS 
AVAILABLE 


ae 
Visit our booth at the 
October IACP Convention 
in Miami, Florida. 


In 


x 
s 
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Prafpe Digest G Revieu Danger on Two Wheels 


Publishing Northwestern University Satety 

Maple St T'rathc Institute From Page 13 

1804 Hinman Ave with adequate penalties. Enforcement 
Evanston, III othcers should be instructed that a 


lraff E) Neer s minor’ violation by a scooter Opel 


iS 





The Institute of Traffic Engineers ator can be more lethal than a similat 

2029 K St., N.W violation by an automobile, and that 

Washington 6, D. ¢ accident prevention is a necessity 
where these vehicles are concerned 


No. 8—Reader Service , 
rress brings with it new haz 


ai - but the experience of industrial 
The Borkenstein safety engineers proves there is n 
’ fa bh) rr . hazard which cannot be controlled 
B R EA I H A a LE R my Opinion, Ouf philosophy revardain 
Definitely Shows Whether motor scooters has been like 
or not a Driver is DRUNK that ‘estate new machiner 

Here is the accurate provable way to deter- f mmplete ly 
mine whether alcohol is responsible for the 
Drivers’ decreased efficiency or accident 


Pro 


so they 

hazardous it 1s. It 

proneness. 
with the motor scooter 

peration only b horoughly 


ersonnel 


STELLA te al 
aED BANE Maw starr 





e PROTECTION 
at Lowest Cost... with 


Would you like to have . a Now! j maximum 


your fleet supervisor 
ride on every trip 
of each truck... 
without leaving his desk ? 








sauenanie TA CHOGRAPH “supervises” 


every movement of truck from start to return 


s like having 

t leaving his desk 
placed inside the 
rd of time ofl 


‘ 


cd Stops, 
nd lower 
and tires 
CHART TELLS ALL Low first cost (just pennies per square 
foot) low upkeep fully effective 
night end day protection is yours 


Wagner Flectric Corporation with Type H Safety Spheres. Applied 


6467 PLYMOUTH AVE « ST. LOUIS 14. MO to ordinary traffic paint these reflec- 
Please send « copy of Bulletin SU-3 . tive glass beads get their warnings 
ecross quickly and with powerful 

impact. Write for details. Address 


FLEX-O-LITE MFG. CORP. 


8301 Fiex-O-Lite Drive 
P.O. Bex 3066 (Affton Gr), St. Lewis 23, Me 
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INDEX AVAILABLE 
The Index to Vol. 52 of TRAF- 
FIC SAFETY—Jan.-June, 1958 
is now available. Write to 
Library, National Safety Coun 
il, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
igo, Ill 





nave received several inqguiri » 


Dear Editor being made witl me highway officials 


j 


Both Bill Schultz at West Point and in Severs! CU ye npg i 1. 
t you advis t lesign Ips 


rticle on Multi-Col 


way Safety Design One was from. the rard C. Deane 


Post Safety Direct 
Ft. Hamilton, N. ¥ 


direct of the United Sta 
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Mail Bag 
Fy } Page “ 


THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. 

It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD- 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 














A BOOK THAT GIVES THE SPIRITUAL SIDE 
OF TRAFFIC SAFETY 
by Dan Hollingsworth and Ona Belknap 


Single Copy $400 


to 9 Copies: $1.00 Each 
10 to 24 Copies: 95¢ Each 
25 to 99 Copies: 90c Each 
100 or More Copies: 85¢ Each 
10 Copies or more: F.O.B. Chicago 


Printers 


STROMBERG ALLEN AND COMPANY 
430 South Clark Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 
HArrison 7-5600 
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NEw... SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


= ——- ahd A ~~ oes) Suet « 


Publication of product announcements in this section should not be 
construed as endorsement or approval by the National Safety Council 


Floodlight 
Control 


The Polymer Corp. of Pennsylvania, 2140 Fairmont 
Ave., Reading, Pa. (Item 42) 


Radiophone 


Roth Manufacturing Co., Dept. 178, 6420 West 
Howord Street, Chicago 31, Illinois. (item 41) 


Chemical 
Spray Gun 


Motorola Communications and Electronics, Inc., 
4501 West Augusta Boulevard, Chicago 51, Illinois. 
(Circle Item 43) 


For More information Circle Item on the Reoder Service Postcard 
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Highway 
Standard 
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Pacific Mercury, 14052 Burbank Blivd., Van Nuys, 


Calif. (Item 44) 


Mercury Vapor Lamp 


| ; . ' ' [ Va 
| KI Vf HK] ‘ 
; } } 
shock 
tt 
( 
} 
YU) 
ft tl ! th i S . g ify 
‘ + +} P rt } 
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Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 1740 Broadway, 


New York 19, N. Y. (Item 45) 


Portable 
Megaphone 


New IP (tr 


1) Audio 


insistor 


Haile: 





Owe’ 

portabl megaphones pro 

ject spec h over half 

mile Ihe units are self 
ontained and operate on standard flashlight cells The 
in plifier iscs 4 new-type power-transistors to produce an 


i 


are the patented 


Othe [ 
encapsulated (hermetically 


output ot watts. 115 db features 
inti-teed-back 
sealed) transformers 


The IP” Hasler 


one-hand operation 


onstruction 
and controlled reluctance microphone 
“4 Ibs pistol yr | for 


weights 5 with a 


For More Information—Circle 


| | 
} i if S widely se 
pro t1o1 def irtments and D 
KI 


Audio Equipment Co., Inc., 75 Harbor Road, Port 
Washington, N. Y. (Item 46) 


Emergency 
Cutting Kit 





Th Savalife”’ kit ts 
ghtweight omp A 
, 
st po ipie emerge 
1g Outfit with a hea 
\ yon for gy stec 
rst ald [ { 
vy S ul oO lit Ss 
, | 
| sig ) 5 scue SK ds 
l 
Sa 1 st il Sal \ lepartm nts 
| ! 1 operated t is NoOused in a strong 
f se tha in be used in hard 
< ” 
‘ p 1 ( Ip to STE 
. I I 
1 
S 5 I yw Nay gas cCylINde ~ 
. S 
\ raw D f I O part of the ise NOlds 
1 1 
sc of a ssories if ing goggles, gloves 
, 
Vre [ spar p nhaiator and instructio 
Wi! I Op s on of the Dox ts removed 
S the yiinders xposed ready to be turned 
, , 
[ \ ik it yn the outlet of the oxyge 
7 sHI + n y if lor ra 
KeS ossible to use an oxygen inhalator pro 
{ vith the unit The kit meets and exceeds Ci 


tions M-6 Item CD VIII-60 


Gas Arc Supply, 223 N. 16th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
(Item 47) 


Detense Specih 


Reflective Glass Beads 


: , : , , 
LB 6S ts reflective glass bead for application to back 
: : 
y nds of thruway signs. The ultra light bead in th 
, 
d ndex classification is recommended for use on 
signs n larker pigmented yors such as greens, Diues 
Ts 
Designed tor round-the-clock protection of motorists, the 


id has impressive reflectability under all weather cond: 


ox 

tions and offers maximum possible angularity up to the 

point of passing Chemical stability, long life, ease of ap 

plication. and a minimum of maintenance are claimed for 

the prod qualifying it for large reflectorized overhead 

signs, distance and destination signs, red stop signs, et 
Flex-O-Lite Mfg. Corp., 8301 Flex-O-Lite Drive, 
P. O. Box 3066 (Affton Br.) St. Louis 23, Mo. (Item 
48) 

Item on the Reader Service Postcard 
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Truck-Mounted Backhoe for 
Chevrolet Trucks 


Signs for Streets 
Highways 


Electrical Equipment for 
Lighting and Traffic 


” 


For More Extensive Traffic Control 


Towmaster Heavy Duty Tractor 
Retriever for Truck Fleets 


Plastic Traffic Markers 


Transistorized Portable Radio 


Hazard Warning Essentials 


Safety Wheel Block 


Turns Street Lights On and Off 


< 


School Patrol Accessories 


Patrol Car Emergency 
Breathing Kit 


\ 
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| Sahety First, 


LAST and ALWAYS! 








Traffic Engineers and Inventory ent awards 1 with 
Police Chiefs Give Awards quire pertorn aeverenadina eos mee 
per nt of States and & | if. 
Outstandin performance in th per s LE A ae 
helds of trath engineering and police given on the basis of 8 to YU | 7 - {TE 
traffic supervision fr ntly brought ent for states and 80 to § SY L 
honors to cities and states over the ) Sos j 


cnakn | | Type H Safety Spheres 


Ihe Institute of Traffic Engineers ‘ : 
Accident Facts Available 


recognized 53 ties and 11 states tor 
excellent trathc engineering in 1957 The 1958 edition of the Natior 
Certificates wer based on performance Satety Council's statist ily irDOOk 
is reported to the Annual Inventory of Lecid Fa 5 now 
Irathc Safety Activities, administered { Fa f 

4 by the National Safety Council. Citi vures \ , 

ist meet or exceed 8 per ent otf lustria tratt ho 
the Inventory's recommende 1 pertorn Mi han 30 pag 

€ standards and states per nt ndbook are devoted t otor.\ 

For achievement in police trafhi iccidents. Included are figures on types . Mark road hazards for eye- 
supervision during 1957, the Interna wd circamets eal ' ' catching reflectivity and bril- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police trends in urban and rural death rates liance with Type H Safety 
iwarded two states and 53 cities with incl inftosminticn: On ntributing fa Spheres at just pennies per 
outstanding achievement awards and tors such as 5] _ a | ap square foot. Easy to apply with 
even states and 55 cities with certifi of dvives ordinary traffic paint. Fully 

tes of achievement lecid KE, — Se effective — long lasting — eco- 

AEE a ag ee ve palate aM ey 2 ona nomicel. Write for details. 


FLEX-O-LITE MFG. CORP. 


8301 Flex-O-Lite Drive 
P.O. Box 3066 (Affton Br.), St. Lovis 23, Mo. 











Take the time to check 
your safety patrol today! 
Look over the many 
“standard” Safety Patrol 
Equipment items listed 
below and be sure your 
patrol members are prop- 
erly uniformed and ready 
to perform the vital task 
of protecting your chil- 
dren, in all kinds of 


Ww eather! 





Parents Want, dow 
A WELL EQUIPPED 
Safety Patrol 


That’s where we can help... 
@ Graubard’s Equipment is nationally 
known as the school safety patrol 











. ~ ” Belts 
equipment “That Promotes Safety. Caps, Helmets 
It does this by fulfilling both of the Badges 






Arm Brassards 
Emblems 
Raincoats 

Capes 

Caution Flags 
Merit Awards 
Boots & Overshoes 
Corporal Digbys 
Trafficones 

School Warning 
Signs 

Traffic Control 
Signs 


conditions essential to a really effee- 






tive Safety Patrol. 





@ First, it gives each patrol member a 






definite sense of responsibility and 






a pride in doing his job well. 


















@ Second, being “Standard Equipment 


it is recognized by school children 












and motorists alike, assuring their re- 






spect and cooperation. 


t/} Note New Address 
oa 
GRA UOBARD 236 High Street 


“America's Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” Newark 2, N. J. 
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MAGNETIC 
"VIZ =U=LIZER” 





Board consists of (3) interchangeable 
sections—14" x 22"° each—Enables you 
to simulate various intersections. Back 
has replica of 4 lane highway and 
blackboard surface for special situ- 
ations. 


World-wide acceptance by driver 
education instructors, insurance ad 
justers, lawyers, magistrates and safety 
engineers. 

Scale model vehicles and traffic equip- 
ment supplied. 


For details write 


SALES AID CO. 


149 Grayson Ave. 
Dept. P — Trenton 9, N. J. 














Brand. Yow! ! 
STOCK SAFETY EMBLEMS 


A distinctive Award Button for your Safe 
Driver or No Accident employee. Available 
from stock from 1 year through 25 yeors. 
1 or ao 1,000. Appropriately enameled. 





Gold Plate + 
Sterling BUOP .rcccce 
Gold Filled ....... ses 
 .  —F aereyer 
Set with synthetic Sapphires, Rubies, Emer- 
alds, White Sapphires at $1.75 each addi- 
tionai. 














$D-3 TwoTone 
Jewelers 
Bronze 
Etching on 
Genuine 
Walnut Shield 
7%,'' x T'/, 
$6.50 


Emblems made to special order. 
Write for FREE 36 Page Catalog No. 515-I. 


WILLIAMS JEWELRY & MFG. CO. 
DEPT. TS-9 + 10 SOUTH WABASH AVE 
CHICAGO 3, ILL * —CEntral 6-5018 
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ADVERTISER’S INDEX 


Carsten Products i8 
Cohen Brothers 2 
Flex-O-Lite Co. 2-454-40-42-47-48 
Graubards, Inc. 17 
Magno Saf-T Board 13 
Morton Salt Co. I.F.C. 
Muni-Quip Corp. 11 
National Safety Council 

LBS., Bx. 
Porto Clinic Instruments Inc. l 
Sales-Aid Co. 18 
Stephenson Corp. 42 
Stromberg-Allen Co. 13 
Wagner Electric Corp. 42 
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Oct. 26-31, Mexico City, Mex. 
Third World meeting of the 

tional Road Federation (Hotel Del Prad 

and Secretary otf Communications Build 

ing) 


Oct. 26-31, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Sixty-htth Annual Conference of the In 
ternational Associations of Chiefs of Police 
Leroy E. Wike, IACP Headquarters, Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. ¢ 


Nov. 5-6, Columbia, S. ( 


1958 South Carolina Accident Preven 
tion Conference. Contact B. Fred Derrick 
Jr.. secretary-treasurer, South Carolina In 
dustrial Commission, P.O. Box 539, 


Columbia, S. (¢ 


Nov. 11-13, Miami Beach, Fla. 


T'wenty-eighth Annual Meeting of — the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers (Deauville 
Hotel). Contact David M. Baldwin, execu 
tive secretary, 2029 K. Street, Washington 
©) D 4 


Nov. 28, San Francisco 


Annual meeting of the American Asso 
ciation of State Highway Officials (Shera 
ton-Palace Hotel). Contact AASHO, Na 
tional Press Building, Washington 4, D. ¢ 


Dec. 8-9, New Orleans, La. 

Louisiana Safety Association Conference 
and Exhibit (Roosevelt Hotel). Contact 
Charles E. Doerler, P. O. Box 1148, 
Shreveport, La 
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A COMPARISON OF THE DRIVING RECORDS OF 


1,100 OPERATORS INVOLVED 


IN FATAL ACCIDENTS 
and 


1,100 OPERATORS | 
SELECTED AT RANDOM 


Nae cnenenininneeaane ae 


by B. J. Campbell 


Acknowledgments Introduction: 
THEN faced with statistics describing traffic deaths in 
THYHIS paper reports the results of an investigation under , , 
,' , the thousands, it is easy for one to forget that most 


taken at the reque »t the North Carolina Department drivers have neither been involved in a reported accident nor 
Motor Vehicle Thanks are due to the Commissione have they been convicted for a moving traffic violation. To 


. i v3 t lt) > ” 
tment, particularly Elton R disregard this fact may lead to difficulties in interpreting 
certain kinds of studies. For example, a number of in 

Pee é ina y alldace \ Hyd« for tre Uegeestions ana 
formal, unpublished studies have been conducted which 


L , wh PT, ri was 
r maki pe nm) ivallial expedite the stud) dealt with the prior record of drivers involved in, re 
Thanks are al du Dr. John Kelton and Dr. John sponsible for, or contributing to fatal accidents. In most 
. ’ t > ‘Ee 1 - ¢ 
Meltiness Gash fassiesly of the Galneniee of Mail of the studies, it was reported that only a fraction cf the 
drivers had records showing accidents and/or violations 
Carolina Departmen f Psychol } for therm assistani : 
. ‘ ne prior to the fatal accident. It would be easy to interpret 
respect t mie the problen t statistical theory such results as meaning that drivers who become involved 
Finally, thanks are due to the Institute of Government in fatal accidents are no worse than the average driver 
iff personnel who carried out the extensive computations, The results of these studies would appear in a much 
, , different light, howey if a comparison group typical 
Darlichiari) Mi France Cam pobell us upervised Le , . cr . | x Bi I ol YI . 


drivers had been included. It may be true that only a 


work, Mr 7 Mii lavid una ind , wion 

Mary Miler, I 4 Mundy, and John Hortor small part of the drivers involved in fatal accidents had 
iny prior record, but this “small” per cent is more mean 
as the i ris Res »  Assosiat stitute | ty of ingtul when compared with the even smaller percentage of 


randomly selected drivers with a prior record 
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Purpose: 


The purpose of this study is to compare drivers involved 
in fatal accidents with drivers selected at random. The 
comparison is made with respect to information recorded 
at the time the driver was licensed and with respect to 
the accident and violation record the driver built up in 
the years following licensing. The reason for using these 
measures becomes obvious upon reviewing an implicit 
assumption of driver licensing programs It 1S assumed 
that the tendency to have accidents is often heralded by 
deficiencies in driving skill and by failure to obey the motor 
vehicle laws. Thus, on the assumption that deficiencies 
in driving skill indicate a tendency to have acc idents, driver 
license examinations are required in order to screen out 
applicants whose driving does not meet the standards. On 
the further assumption that drivers who violate the law 
are likely to cause (or be involved in) accidents, driver 
improvement programs take action toward the persistent 
violator 

If the preceding assumptions are valid, it would be 
predicted that drivers who become involved in fatal acci 
dents (as a group) would have indicated this tendency 
by: (1) poorer than average performance on the license 
examinations: and (2) more than the average number 
of violations of the motor vehicle laws. The “average 
against which the drivers involved in fatal accidents are 
compared is a group of drivers selected at random. This 


study is designed to test the two hypotheses stated above 


Defining and Selecting the Samples 

Two sample groups were employed in this study 

1. The Accident Group consists of 1109 North Carolina 
licensed drivers who were involved in fatal accidents in 
the state during 1955 

2. The Random Group consists of 1109 North Carolina 
licensed drivers selected at random from the Master Driver 
File in Raleigh, Nerth Carolina 

The Accident Group includes most of the drivers in- 
volved in fatal accidents in North Carolina in 1955 
Missing are approximately 200 drivers whose records were 
unavailable (out-of-state drivers, unlicensed drivers, etc.) 
The Random Group was selected by drawing one case 
from each of some 1,100 file drawers in which driver 
records are filed alphabetically. The file clerks were in 
structed to select the cases from vartous parts of the 
drawers. There are no chauffeur license holders in either 
group 

This study used ‘involvement’ in a fatal accident as 
the criterion for membership in the Accident Group. By 
virtue of using this criterion rather than a more rigid one 
such as “responsible for’ or ontributing to’ the fatal 
accident, it is likely that some ‘‘good”’ drivers are in the 
Accident Group. No doubt the groups would have been 
more distinctly different if a more rigid selection procedure 
had been used for membership in the Accident Group ; 
however, availability of records dictated the present cri 
terion, and since the results were significant in many 
respects, it can be assumed that a more rigidly selected 
sample would have yielded even more significant results. 


Information on Which the Groups Were Compared 
The two groups were compared on the following items 
of information 


Personal Data 
age sex 


color of hair color of eyes 


race car make 
Road Test Maneuvers 
quick stop second start 
backing first approach to corner 


hand brake stop second approach to corner 


turn about first slow sign 


parallel parking second slow sign 


stop on grade first stop sign 


start on grade second stop sign 


shift on grade first traffic signal 


posture second traffic signal 
clutch first left turn 


attention second left turn 


distraction third left turn 


keeping in lane first left turn signal 


following second left turn signal 


overtaking third left turn signal 


right of way first right turn 


use of horn second right turn 


first start first right turn signal 


Total Scores 


road signs test road rules test 


road driving test 
Driving Record 


number of prior accidents* number of prior violations* 


The information analyzed in this study was obtained 
from each driver's master folder which contains his entire 
record. Personal data were obtained from the driver at 
the time of licensing. During the road test, the applicant's 
nance On each maneuver was rated on a three point 
scale The test scores are recorded in the driver's folder, 
as are notations pertaining to his accident and violation 

onviction) record 

Results 

Although the two groups were compared on the basis 
of all the measures listed previously, only the measures 
which are statistically significant will be reported. Table I 
contains the results of the measures which showed signifi- 
cant differences between the Accident Group and the 
Random Group. Some comments regarding the appro- 
priateness of the statistical tests are noted in Appendix I 

The immediately outstanding feature of the results is 


that only seven measures out of 47 showed significant 
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t s betwee roups This 1s small proportion occurred when there was no reason to expect their o 
’ ;' , a ere lent oe night by sici that tl mol 
c i ing tha e Acciden urrence, One might be suspicious tha 1 sample was 
f t diff from the Random Grouy Chere defective. Since no such difterences occurred, there is no 
! \ s ficant findings that should be evidence that the samples ire biased 
Bas » , show that there are measures on 3. There were significantly fewer females in the Acct 
Accident G nd the Random Group scor dent Group than in the Random Group. This ts consistent 
> na ’ ino t t fT lave p ) 
Pe Tl \ Group had a lower average with previous findinzs showing that women have propor 
, 
' t} 1 t lid the Random Group. Th tionately fewer accidents than men 
i of tl \ lent Group was significantly 
tore the tat accident) than the Randon i. The percentage of each 1 n the Accident and 
( | vO g Ss ck t, however, difter s ificantly Random Groups was measured There were no significant 
} oad st uneuvers The in differences according to race The incide of drivers of 
f Ss are rep ore detail in the follow various racial origins was virtually the sat the Randon 
(,;roul is 1) the A ident C;rout ’ 
l river n tl \ lent Grout 5. In most of the individual road test ne rs, th 
t 2 than driv th two groups did not differ significantly tn the average ratin 
ij (y } This dift ippr i hes stat stical signi they received lL here i nowever fcw ortant \ 
j 1 ; 
. sist vith previous f dings which ptrons In the ise ol irall parking, the Accident 
t youn {ri involved in re than their Group was rated lower than the Random Grout Th 
n lifference was not large but ipproacl 1 statistical 
significance. Moreover, it was found that the drivers u 
| lor of hair was led as a the Accident Group were rated significantly lower on tl 
t 5 son to ass that color of left turn signal the second and the third time the ineuver 
. } ents. It would. therefore, be pre was given. There were no significant differences on the 
f f hair would ippear in the first left turn signal or on right turn signals 
pro} { n both groups This was found to ve 
Such info t ould be valuable in giving an ( The Accident Group was rated significantly lower 
n of lequacy in the sample. If differences than the Random Group on the total score of the road 
Table | 
Measures Showing Significant Differences Between Groups 
Measure df & N* test used cr. or X p Explanation 
Age Na = 1095 Cc. 1.91 06 accident group younger than random group 
Nr 1107 
Sex df=—1 xX 126.9 001 females less frequent in accident group than 
N= 2201 in random group 
| illel parking Na $79 cfr 1.87 0G accident group rated lower than random 
Nr 640 group 
Signal on second Na~ 623 cr ».17 04 accident group rated lower than random 
eft turt Nr— 693 group 
Signal on td Na 553 ct 2.82 Ol accident group rated lower than random 
ft turr Nr G15 group 
Road test score Na> 831 cr 2.28 03 accident group performed more poorly than 
Nr 909 random group 
No, Violations df=7 X 18.0 001 accident group had more violations (prior 
Na 1109 to fatal accident) than random group 
Nr 1109 
Na Size of Fatal Acaident Grouy 
Nr Size of Random Grou p 
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test. The difference was not large (only about one point) the relatively low reliability of the test. A second factor 


but it was reliable and significant ; the restricted range of scores. All of the scores were 


7. In the Accident Group, the number of violations rs), and the average number of points deducted was 
prior to the fatal a lent was compared with the number only five for the Randot Group and six for tl 


of violations in the Random Group. The Accident Grou Group. Small point deductions are common for applicants 


showed 0 pe! Nn Of violations Nat n Ra ) } 1uS S ral es Of ne road es are 1¢€ 
r f f ' 7 tr r , ] ] rx l; 

Group 5 Ing hazardous Or illegal acts Relatively few 

OW i sult of a repetition o 








8 The prior a lent record of th Accident Grou} rerately UNSK 
was not significantly worse than the a lent record of The differences between groups with respect to previous 
the Random Group when the a lent distributions were tions nvictions licate that those 11 Accident 
| compared by Chi S ired Howey tl proportion of ‘ 5M s th verage dr (typined 
| drivers in the Accident Gro p with no prior a lents was he Random Gr \ betore the occurrence of the 
significantly lower than the corresponding proportion 11 tal accident. Such results are consistent with the poll 


| the Random Group. Also, the 1 ber of lents per ng state d I pre nt and enforcement pro 


driver Was signin intly n her ' t} \ tort Grout { it th sistent vic 


I hos I Accident 
| ( he typical driver in certain driving 
Discussion 
The results ofr this st 1\ ON ; for bot satis l S S Ssignincance | Ss possiD1 
> ; ‘ ] ] 
faction and concert A certai mount of satisfaction 1s : : ‘ “ aS ie app aes 
: 
stifled suse ti study sichonk ~w steering, braking, shifting 
that tl tradition ippr } p I $s 1 distances 





se fe mnsider he st : n giving left t signals. This out 
that the methods used in these pr ng sf Ordinarily on a 
realizing only a fraction of tl r poter s 1 to K east thre 
The re SON tl { Sat I t1¢ Ss stil 1 S na tl | ’ \ » » of Ourse exper ed ft 
shows some | if t litteret s betw n tl tw roupDs , dal «eae ing Ol th WO gro ps IS all st 
The Accident Group had a 1 nh wor violat record fOr first signal, but the Random Group showed 


than the Random Group. Also, the total road test per prov nt on the next two signals, whereas the Acct 
formance of the Accident Group was s ficantly poorer : p worse. As a result, the Random Group 








| 
than that of the Rand Grout portat t thes > S tly better ¢ u iter two measures [he 
findings is underscor im Sark that the cee Dek ts t nterpreted as showing that the Accident 
based on informatior thered for fata lent Group ¥ I to signal at first, Dut Decame mor 
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to be more effect takit : st. as \ the sum of the individ 
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Th se for : . S1g [ NnemMseives nust nav on 
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elie Limitctions of the Study 
the Rand Grout n ti ro [ t he 
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Ipplica WO I S VI ] i S g Ss selected It 
nvolved fat let } 7 ' ' groups sele S nhice tha tas 
lifferen indi th tl re 1 tes i 1 s f I S nh in this he Ww 
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I 
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n each group, the combined samples constituted only about 
me-tenth of 1 per cent of the licensed drivers in North 
Carolina. When major research projects are undertaken, 
samples numbering in the tens of thousands should not 
seem unreasonable. This is particularly true in the case 
of research concerning accidents because of the low oc- 
irrence rate of accidents within the sample and because 
of the extreme heterogeneity of the population from which 
the sample is drawn 

3. The third limitation is one which seems to be in 
herent in studies of this sort. The study is limited to 

ensed drivers. The least skillful drivers are not included 
in the study because they are not licensed. In conducting 
research, it is desirable to select widely differing groups 
und compare their performances It appears, however, 
that driver license research must be carried out without the 
research advantage of the “bad” group 


Conclusions 

This study has shown that in some significant respects 
the 1,109 North Carolina drivers involved in fatal acci 
lents in 1955 differed from the 1,109 North Carolina 
lrivers selected at random as a control group 

|. Drivers involved in fatal accidents had worse than 
verage driving records prior to their fatal accidents 

Drivers involved in fatal accidents performed some- 

what worse than average in some phases of the original 
ensing procedure 

3. The data suggest rejection of the idea that drivers 
who become involved in fatal accidents are typical drivers 


who show no advance “symptoms” of the kind of driving 


that might eventuate in a fatal accident 

Recommendations 
Wher 1 driver becomes involved in a serious accident 
or even a less serious one), he ts in a sense an example 
f an ‘error’ in the driver licensing process The fallibility 
ot driver li ensing and <adriver improvement procedures 
s demonstrated wh potentially dangerous driver is 
ensed and then causes an accident. It must be conceded 
that driver licensing cannot become infallible; however, in 


oming years the s ope of driver li ensing 1s likely to crow 


tremendously. It is not unreasonable to suppose that such 
portant but untapped variables as “‘attitude’’ and per 


sonality’ will some day be dealt with in driver licensing 


Methods are available now which can lead to the refinement 
f driver licensing procedures to the point that “symptoms” 
langerous driving which now go unnoticed could be 


sed as a basis for issuance and withdrawal of the driver 


nse 

If driver licensing ts to de velop properly a great deal 
yf research will have to be carried out. The following 

ssage gprest the 1 for two such programs of re 
search 


Driver license examinations need to be evaluated in 
terms of their ability to predict unsafe drivers in advance 
In order to accomplish this, it will be necessary to collect 
ind retain detailed information relative to the driver's 
performance on various phase s of the original examinations 

After some years have elapsed and a large number of 
drivers have had time to amass good or bad records, psycho 
metric methods (including an item analysis) can be used 


to construct tests based on subsequent driving experience 
This procedure could be applied to the written test, road 
test, signs test and the test of vision 

2. Driver improvement programs need to be evaluated 
in terms of their effectiveness in controlling and improving 
drivers. Such a study should inquire into the effectiveness 
of suspension, probation, warning letters and publicity 
campaigns in improving drivers. Research should be carried 
out to find the correlation between accidents and vari 
ous kinds of violations (in which no accident was in 
volved). Such a study would complement the information 
already available pertaining to the types of violations 
charged in accidents and might suggest that some violations 
are better ‘predictors’ of accidents than others 

Each of the above two topics represents a whole series 
of studies. To be carried out properly, each step would 
have to be carefully administered. Control groups would 
have to be set up, statistical analyses would have to be 
planned, and the influence of disturbing variables would 
have to be removed. Obviously, no single motor vehicle 
department can undertake research of this scope at present 
In time, however, these problems must be undertaken if 
driver licensing is to progress. No doubt, coordinating 
agencies can aid immeasurably in meeting these challenges 
in the next few years 


Appendix | 

The critical ratio was frequently used in this study, and 
in view of the peculiarities of the sample distributions, a 
few comments seem advisable. In most cases involving the 
critical ratio, the test was being made between the average 
rating received by the two groups The rating was made 
on a three point scale. Suppose that the two distributions 
were as follows 


Accident Group Random Group 


Rating Frequency Rating Frequency 
3 (gz00d) 565 3 (good) 620 
2 (fair) 75 2 (fair) 95 
1 (poor) 15 1 (poor) 10 
N= 655 N= 725 
X = 2.840 X = 2.841 


The average for the two groups is based on extremely 
skewed data. The standard deviation is quite small since 
most of the cases lie very close to the mean. It appears 
nevertheless that the assumptions of the critical ratio can 
be met reasonably well, and since the critical ratio is a 
more powerful test than Chi Squared, it has been used 
where possible 

It will be recalled that the assumptions of the critical 
ratio are 


1. the distribution of sample means is normal 


2. the sample standard deviation is an unbiased estimate of 


the population value 

3. the sample is random 

It is felt that the first assumption an be met due to 
the operation of the Central Limit Theorem. This theorem 
is true when the sample ts large. Large sample size also 
results in meeting the second assumption and it is felt 
that the sample is random 

A more serious consideration is the fact that the critical 
ratio implicitly assumes the existence of data arrayed on 
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an interval scale. There is no reason to assume that the 
rating scale used in this study is more than an ordinal 


SC ale 
Appendix Il 
Measure N df Xa Xr CR x? Pi 
Age A 1095 33.2 34.8 1.91 06 
R 1107 
Color of Hair 2218 15 .96 
Sex 2201 l 126.9 <.001 
Race 2154 1 58 
Color of Eyes 2211 9 20 
Car Make 2209 66 .69 
Maneuvers: A 626 2.915 2.919 02 
Quick Stop R 692 
Backing A 658 2.678 2.676 062 
R 738 
Hand Brake 
Stop A 450 2.827 2.850 08 
R $32 
Turn About A 577 2.750 2.734 06 
R 651 
Parallel 
Parking R 579 2.532 2.592 1.87 06 
R 640 
Stop on 
Grade A 524 2.867 2.875 06 
R 624 
Start on 
Grade A 516 2.867 2.875 00 
R 631 
Shift on 
Grade A 389 2.936 2.949 07 
R 451 
Posture A 610 2.880 2.903 1.24 
R 692 
Clutch A 605 2.705 2.739 1.21 
R 713 
Attention A 588 1.895 2.914 1.02 
R 6834 
Distraction A 508 2.955 2.953 Oo 
R 615 
Keeping in 
Lane A 581 2.835 2.828 03 
R 676 
Following A 151 2.949 2.966 1.25 
R 529 
Overtaking A 104 2.970 2.990 1.46 
R §29 
Right of 
Way A 493 2.949 2.945 02 
R 585 
UseofHorn A 463 2.944 2.944 00 
R 553 
First Start A 654 2.798 2.811 05 
R 742 
Second Start A 536 2.937 2.944 01 
X 608 
Ist Approach 
to Corner A 637 > 827 > 819 03 
735 
’nd Approach 
to Corner A $62 ? 881 2.870 05 
646 
First Slow 
Sign A $03 > 918 2.921 ol 
R 604 
Second Slow 
Sign A 164 2.950 > 946 0? 
R 541 
First Stop 
Sign 626 > 853 2.871 os 
R 711 
Second Stop 
Sign A 550 2.938 2.900 99 
R 610 
First Trafti 
Signal A 516 ?.940 2.926 >3 
9 $95 
Second Traffic 
Signal A 453 2.949 2.932 O4 
R §29 
First Left 
Turn A 664 ?.785 2.760 00 
R 753 
Second Left 
urn A 642 > 801 2.807 25 
731 
Third Left 
Turn A 564 >. 828 2.804 86 
R 648 
Ist Lefe Turn 
Signal A 644 2.826 2.839 02 
R 728 


2nd Left Turn 


Signal A 623 2.796 2.853 2.17 .03 
R 693 
3rd Lefe Turn 
Signal A 553 2.807 2.881 2.82 01 
R 615 
First Right 
Turn A 651 2.853 2.821 —1.33 
R 731 
Second Right 
Turn A 610 2.874 2.840 —1.42 
R 695 
Ist Right Turn 
Signal A 636 2.836 2.823 ane 
R 716 
Road Signs 
(Points 
Missed) A 927 5.563 5.1553 1.11 
R 1020 
Road Rules 
(Points 
Missed) A 1013 12.213 12.778 —1.36 
R 1041 
Road Test 
(Points 
Missed) A _ 831 10.363 9.528 2.28 -02 
R 909 
No. Violations 2218 7 48.0 
N Accidents 2218 3 > .20>p>.104 
ilues for a two tailed test 


i negative critical ratio indicates the difference was opposite to the pre- 


i direction 


accident group is predicted to be higher in the tests (i.e., have more 


though the X? is not significant when applied to the differences between 
the accident distributions of the two groups, the Random Group has sig- 
nificantly fewer accidents per person and significantly more drivers with no 

dents (using CR of the difference between independent proportions) 


Appendix Il! 


Since the study is concerned with the performance of the 
Fatal Accident Group prior to the fatal accident, it is necessary 
to consider only the part of the record compiled before that 
accident. The original data contained the complete record of 
the drivers, including the fatal accident. A numerical correction 
was applied to the group data so that only pre-fatal accident 


data would be included. 


The original data showed that all members of the Accident 
Group had been in at least one accident. The data showed 833 
drivers with one accident, 212 with two, 48 with three, etc. 
In the case of the 833 drivers with one accident, the accident 
had to be the fatal accident. Therefore, they had to have a 
clear record with respect to accidents before their fatal accident. 
The 212 drivers with two accidents had the fatal accident and 
one other. Each driver in the Accident Group was listed as 
having one less accident than his record showed, thus subtract- 
ing out the 1,109 fatal accident. Administrative errors such as 
failing to record an accident would, of course, disturb the ac- 
curacy. However, the errors alter the results in the direction of 
conservatism and ideal data would prove to be even more sig- 


nificant 


The correction for violations was slightly more complicated. 
Not everyone involved in a fatal accident is convicted for a 
violation. On the basis of prior evidence, it seems a fair guess 
that not more than half the drivers involved in fatal accidents 
are convicted for a violation arising out of the accident. Half 
of the drivers with one conviction were listed as having re- 
ceived the conviction as a result of the accident (these drivers 
were then listed as having no prior convictions). Half the 
drivers with two convictions were assumed to have only one 
violation before the accident. This correction was applied 


throughout the range of violations. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF FIELDS OF VISION 


TO SAFETY IN DRIVING’ 


With a Report of 680 Drivers Examined by Various 


os 
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Screening Methods 


by Ralph W. Danielson, M.D. 


Introduction 5, 4 ). An example of trying to control factors 
f inalys ven by Emond (8). Chapman (7) recon 
) I ent Is an epid iologic study a pro h. 
, ) , srOvE There have been many opinions offer 1 by various 
a J nad at hors, and in pamphlets obtainable fro he instrument 
} +} < sts 
= “ nufacturing companies, as to whether or not poor visual 
Dr ' D ie ibility has any marked relationship to drivir satety of 
r sho ' 7 O idents ( 1¢ l | 13). The conclusion ot 
; NICE abe W ils (14 { n analysis of 10,000 nployees in an 
na |! ie lustrial plant seems to sum up the yority opinion 
As es s te ver so. “This survey indicates that there ts littl 
] set oO connection between satisfactory vision and accident 
, - I I hat I ne s It d s cont n the older, more experienc | 
he highway with po alan: ta ‘an “elie Younger people have more 
han a ile netted SMe - ‘al 
1, Now | vO ring 
full field Accidents and the Driver's Bureau Questionnaire 
sion of th P In order to get the views of the administrators of the 
Of ollected. O delvine lrivers licensing bureaus of the various states, a rather 
no ehens {y | xtensive questionnaire was sent Out 
r his sé what of a pilot paper Am« nv the interesting results trom. thts questionnaire 
he pr ra iny oO f which vere the following. Forty-eight were mailed, 33 were ré 
letailed fashion turned. A three-to-one majority said there was little, if 
‘ ' 1 ne lioh iny, proof that visual defects had any definite relationship 
tions: to accidents. When asked ‘Does the driver's knowledge 
shia a a a of any handicap make him compensate sutficiently to over 
I ome it?’ 16 said “yes” and 8 said ‘no Kerrick, of 
Oregon, said, “Individual ability and willingness to com 
id detect the primary Cause Ol pensate represent the unknown factor’ in the whole field 
. of drivers vision sixteen answered that their experien ¢ 
ld peripheral fields be to justify a with handicapped people had been good, and one said it 


was poor. The most interesting teat 


rly begin by stressing the extreme 


ad 


the question as to whether any Cas 


iny on parti ular factor as the defective fields had been the major 


there are so many tangible, in Iwo said ‘yes’ and 16 said “no 
tors that may enter into an accident no comment 
{ s 4 A 7 
H D j I A A 


ure Was In answer to 
e was known where 
cause of an accident 


The remainder made 
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A brief statement concerning 


as reported by the National Safety Council (15) 


Travelers Insurance Company (16) ly IN 
orientation. Ninety thousand | 
States in 1954 by 
caused by motor 
total number of d 
oddly, the number 
work was much 
accidents in 1954 
people killed Ca h year 
but the death rate 
per numl 
death rate 
tries tor 195 
States. the 
which ha 
considerabl 
Republi 
What ire 
It has been 
per cent of 
fatlure and 
been 
CAaSCS, 
judgment 
caused 
12 per 
skill 
Much 
factor ot 


ind 


Brody 


introdt 


SAVS 


reported by th 
hearing 
18 


] 
act ¢ 


apply the 
tional auto deaths In 
108 deaths in which 
contributing factor 
percentage otf this 


compared to lowe re. 
I 


Theoretic Discussion of Fields 


t 


Fields of vision instead eid Of VISION Was 


t 


in the title of this paper to accentu: 
are various fields of 101 There is 


fomary, and normal ti taken with the 


10n, Which ts composed of the 


posit | 
bertpheral tields The familiar 
(28) (Figure 1) shows the “hill 
in the central field as st nding out 


The familiar Isopter concept has 


Luckeish as saying ‘‘the 


Figure 1. Horizontal Section of Field of Vision 
(from Traquair) 





1.0 \2aaal, zat 
2 s\2000\e 4 
Ls leanole a! 
LS aoo724 
12 |vaoo\se2) 
20 evel 4 
,42 \/oo0\2.3°} 


M0 000 4.5 + 





Be (ae 9 oo 





©. is the diameter of the test object in millimeters, 
D. its distance from the eye in millimeters, and V.A. 
the visual angle subtended at the nodal point. 
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Table 2. Variation of Total Uniocular Field in Eccentric Positions 


Non-Primary or Eccentric Primary Non-Primary or Eccentric 
Position “in Position 
Positior 
° Temporally Eyes Straight 
y 0° Temporally Ahead 10° Nasally 50° Nasally 
N Total T N Total T N Total T N Total T N Total 
60 70 130 100 70% 170 100 60 160 100 50 150 100 10 110 
10 20 130 110 60 170 90 60 150 50 60 110 


* Maximum field 





Thus, with relationship to the ‘primary position of the 
driver and car,” the temporal field is 110° if the eye is 
moved while, with reference to the optic axis of the eye, 
the field is still 100°. We may speak of the primary position 
of a driver as straight ahead of his position in the car, 
just as one speaks of the primary position of the eyes as 
straight ahead. Thus, if we move the eye 40° more to 
the limit of rotation, the driver's temporal field remains at 
110°, because 40° of the nasal field is borrowed to make 
up the difference. However, in this position the temporal 
eye field’ is only 60° (100—40). On the nasal side the 
eye field begins to be cut as soon as the eye is turned nasally. 

Referring then to Tables 1, 2, and 3, which take into 
account the temporal movement increase and the maximum 
field on the nasal side, one can see that the total eye field 
of one eye is the greatest when the eye is turned 10 
temporally and the least when turned to the limit on either 
side, especially nasally. The apparently logical recom- 
Figure 2. Variation in Field with Changing Gaze 

(To illustrate Table 2) 


Primary Position of Driver 






100° 
Eye 10° Temporally (170°) 





Eye 50° Nasally (110°) 
The measurements given are from the line of gaze 
(0°), when the eyes are turned from their primary 
position. 


Eye 50° Temporally (130°) 





mendation that has been made that a one-eyed driver 
should thus turn his head slightly to the other side would 
need to be considered, however, in relationship to the 
question, “Which side of the field is the more important 
for a one-eyed driver?” 

The variation in the binocular 
striking, for the temporal field of the left eye looking 
temporally is 60°, and the temporal field of the right eye 
looking nasally is 100°, making a total of 160° as compared 
to the 200° in the primary position (Table 2 and Figure 2) 

Why then do we get the sensation of increasing our 
peripheral field by turning our eyes to the side, when 
really the fields are less? Apparently it is an illusion because 
of the relative clarity of the macula and central field which 
is substituted thereby for the less clear vision of the peri 
pheral field. 

As a related idea, it seems that we should consider the 
concept that perhaps it is more important to sce well in 
the central field than to have side peripheral fields. There 
is an analogy in the fact that in deciding whether to correct 
a deviating eye, due to a paretic muscle, surgically, we 
pay more attention to how the eyes coordinate in the pri 
mary field of fixation than at the limits of rotation of 
the eyes. 

In any revision of the excellent set of standards for 
visual efficiency rating as given by the American Medical 
Association Committee (29), perhaps giving additional 
weight to each ten degrees of field as one approaches the 
center should be considered 


“eye field’’ is just as 


Figure 3. Practical Fields of Vision 
(To illustrate Table 3) 


Primary 
Position = 0° o° 






110¢ | 
Eye 50° Total 50° 


o° o° 





40° 
Gaze : 
702 
it aap Hoe - 
130°W Eye 50° Head 20° Gose\ 


Eye 50° Head 60° 


e 
Total 70 Total 110° 


170° 


80° 





Eye 50° Head 60° 
Body 40° Total 50° 
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De Rétth (30) speaks of the practical fields of fixation, 
meaning the excursion of the eyes plus the turning of the 
head and body. It would seem only logical, therefore, to 
go a step further to coin the term practical fields of vision 
to mean the normal, static field increased by the movement 
of the eyes, head, and body. It is a well-known fact that, 
because of fatigue, one seldom keeps one’s eyes turned 
farther than 30° without also turning the head 

In concentrating on how our peripheral field is increased 
in the direction the eyes, head, and body are moved, we 
should not lose sight ‘of what happens to the other edge 


of the field, particularly in one-eyed drivers. Thus, by 


referring to Tables 3 and 4 and Figure 3, we see that 
when the driver with only a lett eye Is In the primary 





position in the car, he sees 100° to the left and 60° to 

Table 3. Location of Practical Peripheral Fields of Vision 

Left Eve in Various Positions 1 porally 

.) d 

mal S y 

; = 5 I 
m } 7 
} ) A tralg i id Nor ( t¢ rignt 
j of straig 








) lurn 5 t it 
+ lly t st 
ahead 
) I n j ) 4 Straight 
te Tal n 
| | 1 ea ) ) 10° t eft of 
' < ght 
¢ 
0 I 1 body 4 s te ft of 
te ill Straiz 
ihead 
*On the nas $1 t ix s it than the 
] | 1.¢ (Traq ) 
1 t by Dital 
40° OV to i b straight | 





the right. However, if the eye is turned 50 temporally, 
the nasal border of the field is only 20° to the right of 
straight ahead. If, in addition, there is a 60° turn of the 
head and a 40° turn of the body (as in changing lanes), 
the nasal (right) border will be 80° to the left of straight 
ahead. In turning an eye nasally, one gets a similar inter 
esting situation, but to a lesser degree 

By referring to Tables 1, 2, and 3, one can calculate 
the practical binocular field of vision by adding the practi 
cal temporal fields of the two eyes. In a normal individ 
ual, therefore, it is 420° (210° plus 210°) which means 
that it is more than a complete circle 


The efficiency of the practical field is, of course, en- 
hanced by the use of mirrors, which might be discussed 
in much detail. Sufhce it to say that the ideal position for 
a mirror, from the viewpoint of moving one’s eyes as 
little as possible off the road, is on the fenders, but from 
the viewpoint of largeness of field, the mirrors should 
be as close as practicable to the eye. One of the special 
mirrors that have been invented has a battery of five mirrors 
at five angles 
width of the windshield, and with it the driver, by moving 
his eyes only, can watch a person walk entirely around 
his Car. 


It stretches across the top of the entire 





Table 4. Location of Practical Peripheral Fields of Vision of 
Left Eye in Various Positions Nasally 











m § P 
, I } nporal lim 
Q sy a n fi 
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The practical fields of vision, then, for a driver are 

rther modified by the car and by the environment. It 

is obvious, when one considers it, that one’s field in a 

ar 1S a narrow horizontal strip which varies largely in the 

horizontal plane with the motility of the eyes, head, and 

body, and in the vertical plane by the position of the 
| 


} 


driver's head in relation to the windshield and windows 


This has been excellently discussed by Heath and Finch 


Standards and the American Optical 
Company Reports 
A few words about existing standards as to field of vision 
are in order. Attention should be called to the compre- 
hensive survey (33) published yearly by the American 
Opti al Company « | 


y on the state requirements for motor 
vehicle operators. It is there reported that nine states 
(Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, Oregon, and Vermont) 
have visual field testing requirements. However, my own 
survey of administrators (referred to above) indicates that 
ight more states do field examinations on certain special 
cases. Burnett, who supervises the preparation of the 
American Opti al Com} 
that the so-called “requirements” are usually only screening 
tests to refer drivers for more complete examination. All 
the states except one (Colorado) examine in the horizontal 
meridian only and usually only temporally. The Adminis- 
trator’s Manual (34) says that a temporal limit of 55° to 


any reports, Says if IS his impression 


60° 1s a definite handicap 


45. 36) 


[he American Medical Association Committee 
set standards on visual requirements, including fields, in 
1937. They recommended a form field in the horizontal 
of not less than 45° to both sides laterally from the point 
of fixation 
Lebensohn (37), Weymann (38), Luedde (39), Berens 
(40), and Selling (41). Brandaleone (105) gives an 
excellent list of general physical qualifications for a driver 


Field standards have also been suggested by 


The American Optical survey reports a variation in stand- 
ards for total field from 90° in Vermont to 150° in 
Mississippi. The military ruling (42) is that contraction 
of 15° in any meridian disqualifies, but Schwichtenberg 
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(43 believes the binocular vision field standard for 


i4), 
military men should be 
The 


object 


30° less than at present 


International rules as 70° for a 3 
The Interstate 


minimum otf 


are (4) ) 


Commission 


given 


Commerce has set a 
140° (39) 


that 


binocular 
(46, 47), 
chautteurs 


The Russian require- 


ments state any restriction in field rules 


out 


Discussion of Graphs & Tables, and Relation to 
Personal Road Experience 

In order to reveal some objective evidence on the ques- 

field width the 

self-explanatory reference tables 

and fi (4 which it ts 


reader some interesting 


ym as to the advisable for safe driving, 


writer has devised some 


2S O9 Oo vures and 5) 


hoped will give the facts to con 


The possible situations and combinations are infinite 


perhaps the tables and figures may act guide for 


more complete study 


ads a 


In an endeavor to get some personal idea of the effect 
} 


visual field, I drove many miles, first 
1 then in the traffic of the city, 
t the effect of cutting 
One pair 


(they are 


ot deficiencies in the 


on the open road an under 
First, I tried out 
1-O-Cluders 


ield of 100 


Varying 
my 


circumstances 
fields with Be 
and binocular 


own Pave a 


cular the same 


g re “ ~ Feet beyond left side of road 
| Feet | 5000/1000] 500] 100] 50] 
beyond + 
prs | 16.5] 16.5 | 16.5 | 


imi 
Ulli 


25] 10 


+ + | + + | + 


16.5 | 
=. 


| 16.5 | 
4 


if under 160°, see Table 2), and the other pair a 40° field 
(20° each way). I had no sense of danger with either pair 
even at intersections; in fact, I had a sense of comfort by 


the blocking out of the blurred vision produced by speed 
9), particularly on the road over the hood 
can get the same relief by blocking out 
area over the hood with one’s hand or a cardboard 


(see 
One 
the 


Figure 


sense ol 


There however, a definite of 
trying to look back on either side while changing 


one trathc lane to 


was, sense deficiency in 
trom 
another. 
and 


mirror, 


This deficiency was overcome 
by viewing the right mirrors and 
the-car multifaceted obviating the 
of turning the head and body in changing lanes 
overemphasized that, in changing 
safety greatly increased by 
other driver know what you intend to do 

While 
sides of 
all 


hood at 


an inside 
necessity 
It cannot 


left side 
thus 
lanes 


be or turning, 


can be signals, t.e., letting the 


both 
traftic 
the 


note d that 
and oncoming 


with these occluders, I 
the lane, 
range, even up to 


Table 5) 


driving 
road, center 


40 


the 


were in the the view over 


25 teet (see 
A further experiment was to drive with the central field 
I did this by 
the 


adhesive or Scotch lape 
of central field (25 


OCC luded 
my 


placing 


on glasses at estimated 50 


__ Feet beyond right side of road _ — 
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+ + + + + 


7a) tet t9) Ta) fe 
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TABLE 5. DEGREES OF ANGLE FROM DRIVER TO OBJECT 


Driver's eye is 8 feet from front of car 
Average road is 24 feet wide 

Average car is 6 feet wide 

Driver's eye is 1.5 feet from left side of car 
Driver's eye is 4.5 feet from right side of car 


Overlap in each lane side of car or center strip to car, 3 feet. 


The driver's (dominant) eye is: 
(a) 4.5 feet from center line. 
(b) 7.5 feet from near side of oncoming car. 
(c) 16.5 feet from left side of road, and 
(d) 7.5 feet from right side of road 
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| ‘ 2.6 or at 100 feet the angle ts O.4 or, for ex 
| TABLE < RELATIVE ANGLES OF CARS AT CONSTANT ‘ 
; ) , he width (6 feet) of a car at 58 feet gives an at f 
i SPEED WHICH WILL COLLIDE AT 3 SECONDS 
6.9 while the width ot the 4-foot road at eo reet 1 
6 / ’ Of a driver See Tal le ) 1S 5.7 
: At 57.3 feet (the same as the constant 57.3) the widtl 
q + ot object in feet is almost the same as the degrees 
4 t d p to about (see Tables 5 and 7) Inter 
A ‘ ‘ AIT > : stingly, this distance of approximately three r-lengths 
of det il particularly in the pred inantly 
Sm.p.h ~ } 4 P “ 
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66 feet 
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Experiments such as these on one’s self might well be 
made a separate study, but let me give a word of caution. 
While driving during these personal experiments as just 
described, and in studying the use of mirrors, I almost had 
an accident several times, not because I could not see, but 
because I was thinking of something besides driving. The 
attention of a driver should be on driving, and not actively 
on solving a problem. Accident experts will verify the fact 
that a very large percentage of accidents happens when a 


driver is angry or otherwise actively mentally engaged 


Miscellaneous 


Some miscellaneous perspective items may be given 


(Lauer (48) quotes a newscast The State of Ohio ts 
starting to revise its driver licensing program since tt was 
discovered that six hundred of its licensed drivers were 
also receiving state blind pensions 

Sherman (49) says We believe that the time and 
effort require d for perimetric tests can be used to better 
advantage in giving good tests of the more common 


functional factors of vision 


Figure 4. Angular relation and stopping time of cars 
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Figure 5. Angular relation of cars before collision 














Selling (50) reports that 716 persons were reexamined 
because of accidents and violations, and in only five was 
the binocular field less than 140°; four of these were 
found to have serious neurologic disease 

An editorial in the Srght-Saving Review (51) says 

Studies of accident repeaters show that 20 percent of the 
drivers cause 80 percent of the accidents New York 
State examined several hundred drivers with four acci 
dents apiece, and found that more than half of them had 


tunnel vision 


Calamandrei (6) recommends more rigid field of vision 


qualifications for drivers of racing cars 


Harman (13) and others have mentioned the obvious 


need of a field of vision for a pedestrian 


Emond (8), after making a study of a large number 
of employees, came to the surprising conclusion The 
greater the field of vision, the higher the accident index 

Drivers with few serious accidents tend to employ 
most of their relatively narrow fields of vision in driving, 
whereas the high accident index men employ their wider 
vision toward considerations other than driving.’’ Emond 
also says: “The danger lies with the driver who does not 
know about his weakness.” 

Welsman and McCulloch (52) have written on fields 
taken with the same size test object at varying distance 


which, when recorded, are elongated instead of oval 
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FACTORS THAT AFFECT FIELD OF VISION 


Introduction 
The many diseases and abnormalities which affect one’s 
field of vision are to be found in the textbooks. Here we 
shall attempt only to discuss the conditions and situations 


+ 


which seem to have a reasonable relationship to safe 
driving. The fields of vision of a driver in an automobile 
are the personal fields of an individual from which are 
subtracted the limitations of the environment. In other 
words, we have conditions which may reduce one’s personal 
or individual field, and those which are environmental 


and “obstruct the view 


The practical fields of vision of an individual, described 
above, are to a great extent dependent upon the alertness, 
attitude and ability of the driver. The environmental 
factors are largely out of the driver's control 

In practically all the discussions of fields in the litera 
ture, the central idea has been how far out one see It 
would seem to me that the most important feature to 
stress is how well one sees in the central field out to 2 
or 30 degrees in each direction. It is of prime importance 
whether this amount of field, combined with motility and 
correct attitude, is sufficient for safety 


The factors that affect the personal fields may be dis 


cussed under the broad headings of (1) d seases Of the 
media, (2) diseases of the fundi, (3) diseases of the 
visual tracts, (4) the blind spot, (5) the loss of on 
eye, (6) effect of drugs, (7) errors of refraction, (8) 
fatigue, (9) training, and (10) abnormalities of move 
ment 


Cataract, Aphakia, and Corrected Aphakia 


The most important disease of the media is, of course, 


cataract. This writer has felt for a considerable time that 
, 

in determining the indications for removal f a cataract 

too much emphasis has been placed on its effect on visual 


acuity Perhaps much more attention should be given to 
the effect of cataract and subsequent aphakia on the visual 
fields. In explaining to a patient the arguments pro and 
con for the removal of a cataract, particularly a unilateral 
cataract, I fear we have at times been guilty of an un 
intended distortion of full facts when we have said to the 


Figure 6. Comparative fields when vision is uncor- 
rected 





patient, “You will need a strong lens to bring out your 
ability to read, but you will need no lens to get back your 


field.’” The reader needs only to take a field on an eye 
with an immature cataract (vision down even to 20/100) 
and compare it with the field on the aphakic eye to see 


how little difference there is (Figures 6 and 7). 


Figure 7. Comparative fields when vision is corrected 
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That the strong correction for an aphakic eye of itself 
it only limits the range of clear visual acuity, but also 
ers the fields and produces ring scotomata, has been 
subject of debate | 53, 54, 55, 56). Goar (55) and 


Constantine (56) have contended that contact lenses in- 


rease the field, while Rogers (57), on the other hand, 


has found that certain types of contact lenses cause con- 


tion of as much as 30 per cent in the field. 

| der to get some additional information as to how 
itaracts, aphakia, and subsequently corrected aphakia 
iffect an automobile driver, and particularly his fields, the 
writer sent out a questionnaire to a list of 232 consecutive 
itaract extraction patients in our office Although there 

st be many factors and situations difhcult to assay 
without careful analysis, these are the main findings on 


the basis of the replies received 


Of 130 queries returned, persons polled said that 
they had driven a car before surgery, and 58 that they 


72 had quit driving after 


had not. Seventeen of the 


surgery, but only ome said it was due t 


) poor field of 
ision. The others had quit driving for various other 
auses. Of the 72, six complained of increased dithculty 
in backing up and 18 had no complaints. Forty-nine said 


they had no trouble gauging distance from other cars; 18 


d 5 volunteered that cars seemed closer 


lid have trouble a 
) the question as to w hether they had 
trouble seeing on the side of the operated eye, 25 said 


yes” and 30 said ‘“‘no.’’ Comments indicated that many 


f 
than they were I< 


more were bothered by difficulty in seeing to the side than 


n 
l 


in gauging distance. Four replied that they had trouble 


changing lanes and 48 had none. Thirty-five drove as 


fast as other drivers, 20 drove slower. However, 30 said 


that they stayed farther behind other cars than most peo- 
ple; 15 did not. There were 37 who had had no accidents 
t 


before: none had had accidents since. In other words, not 


person had had an accident since the surgery—ad- 
o d 


yn 
one } 
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short time, however The logical conclusions 
to be that the admittedly defective peri 


1 aphakia does not deter most 


f 


corrected 


from driving, and that the central field is adequate 


pecial questionnaire was sent to 43 patients for whom 
lateral itaracts had been removed. Twenty-one said 
re was an increase in their ability to see to the side, one 
said there was a decrease, and 6 had noted no change. They 
were also asked whether the cataract removal helped in 
(a) in the home: 14 said “‘yes’’ and 9 said ‘‘no 
) in the streets: 12 said “‘yes’’ and 8 said ‘'n 
) in driving automobile: 5 said ‘‘yes’’ and 5 said ‘no 
Ten said they did not drive 
However, one of the most intelligent cataract patients 
Having had 


extraction on both eyes in 1939, with each 


that I have ever encountered wrote to me, 
itaract 
of these operations determined entirely successful, I state 
quivocalty that a person's vision following a cataract 
xtraction is definitely impaired ; The field of vision 
s narrowed and one adjusts less well to light, particularly 
driving through tunnels or in any place where instan 
ous changes of light and darkness take place If 
I were a doctor operating upon a person past sixty, I 
would advise against his ever driving a car again 


In this connection, it should be noted that, to overcome 


this quick change, some tunnels are illuminated more at 


This brings up the fact well known for many years but 
rgical rationalization, that 

the limits of the bilateral field are not greatly different 
ym those of the unilateral field. This can be seen from 
liagrams in any textbook. The unilateral horizontal 


ld is 60 LOO 160 and the bilateral field is 100 
10. Thus, the binocular field its only 25 percent 
Vid than that for one eye 
Fundi 
In discussing diseases of the fundi, I would reiterate 


tl importance of the g iality of the central field in con- 
rast to that of th per pheral field Most of the diseases 

ountered, such as retinopathy of diabetes and arterio 
vascular degenerations, and early 


1ucoma, affect that area predominantly. In glaucoma. of 


urse, we also get mashed peripheral contractions 
As for retinal deta hment, it is the postope rative field 
that is important. The acute cases seek aid and quit driv 
ng. Interestingly, we have a forty-five-year-old patient 
who has undergone bilateral operations for cataract and 
repeated bilateral operations for retinal detachment. He 
now has complete reattachments with corrected aphakic 
vision of 20/40 in one eye and 20/200 in the other, His 
ls < or less in all meridians bilaterally 
He has done a large amount of driving for a year without 
in accident, and assures me that he drives without much 
lifficulty 

We have under our care a sixty-year-old deaf mute with 
only one eye, who had cataract surgery in 1948 and a 
retinal detachment operation in 1951, with corrected vision 
of 20/25, and a moderately reduced field. He has driven 
a car without accident or traffic violation ticket, notwith 
standing his ten years of visual difficulty 


Visual Tracts 


The field changes in injuries and vascular accidents 
are usually so sudden, and other accompany disabling 
factors so marked, that individuals with disabilities stop 
driving. However, in intracranial tumors, particularly of 
the pituitary, the changes are so slow that the patient 
adjusts to the new situation. Oleson (60) reports 16 
cases of pituitary adenoma with marked tield changes, 


five of whom had been driving cars, all without mishap 


Figure 8. Fields of driver with bilateral hemianopsia 
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I am_ herewith reporting a cas personally observed 
(Figure 8) of a fifty-tive-year-old pharmacist, who had 


driven 200 miles over mountain roads at the usual road 


speeds to get a pair ot glasses so that he could read the 
price tags better. On examination, he was found to have 


1 corrected vision of 20/50 in each eye, normal fundi, an 
almost complete bitemporal hemianopsia with marked 
He said he had been 


driving at the same speed as other drivers with no difthculty 


other than that he had had to turn his head to the side 


ontractions in other meridians 


a little farther than formerly in order to see at inter 
sections. Here we have the unusual case of a driver who 
had slowly become accustomed to seeing the left side of 
the road with the right eye and the right side of the road 
with the left eye. He had no accidents. Dr. Max Kaplan 
a colleague, tells me he has had a similar case. Since 
becoming interested in this subject, we have been amazed 
it the number of people with markedly defective visual 
acuity and fields of vision who admit that they are driving 


without much difficulty 


Blind Spot 


The blind spot has been mentioned frequently as a 
possible cause of accidents. That it does not result in 
more trouble seems, offhand, to be peculiar, but is to be 
accounted for by (1) the field of the other eye, (2) the 
movements of the car, objects in the field, and of the 
eyes, head, and body (97), and (3) by the phenomenon 
of completion, as ‘discussed by Duke-Elder (31) and 
Bender (104). Berens (40) stresses the importance in 
one-eyed drivers. I have prepared Tables 8 and 9 to 
illustrate the relation of the blind spot to the driver's field 
and to the road. Traquair’s formula, previously mentioned, 
can be used to figure any particular distance 
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1 toot; at 10 feet, it 1s 3.5 feet; at 100 feet, it 1s 35 feet, 


rABLE 8. HEIGHT AND WIDTH OF BLIND SPOT and at 1.000 feet. 353 feet. At 50 feet. it is the lenoth 


Distance Height Widt/ of a car, and when combined with a 50° turn of the 
from eve (7.5°) (5$.$°) Relation t f car eyes, 60° turn of the head, and 50° turn of the body, we 
5000 feet 636.00 feet 480.00 feet have 170° as the limit on either side that can be seen. Of 
‘Seniee ee poeta ourse, the deficiency of field is thus very large and in- 
200 feet 6.24 teet 19.20 teet {pp ma t cludes all of the road and both sides of the road except 
100 feet 13.12 feet 9.60 feet f car for the small cone of field 

50 feet 6.56 teet 180 feet {pr 7 wid a 

5 feet 3 28 feet ‘0 feet Kakahank ces Loss of One Eye 

10 feet 1.31 feet 16 feet Entire loss of visual field of one eye, either by disease 

? feet oe eee or enucleation, is important because of its frequency. Much 
- ogi = a rae . es - wi A ae een has been written about the one-eyed driver by Holmes 








While d a ce | eee, heal I TABLI ANSWERS TO A QUESTIONNAIRE SENT TO 
nie doing the persona road tests described earlier, INDIVIDUALS WITH ONE EYI 


also placed pieces of adhesive on my glasses in the posi 
tion of the blind spot. When my car was not in motion, I 
could easily get the obstruction into the blind spot, but 


A 
x 


as soon as the car was in motion, I could not do 1 i 





TABLE 9. DISTANCE OF CENT 
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R OF BLIND SPOT TO 
SIDE OF I 
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g list f 5 5. 10 No. 3¢ 
D: d ft S vs s on side eye f ¢ es, 20 No 
Diisens f H ; sons sot re Yes. 3 No. 33 
rom (1 ) R d tt ging s Si vy Yes No, 41 
S000 feet 2a f g V Yes 2N 18 
LOOO teet x) ¢ Ww S Det 
OO teet 38 ( | VI t ( 
0 feet 3 f N y 
50 feet 4 8 t ] N 5 
NX 3 
7 R : s. Dif t rat g—rig 
N 
10 feet 8 feet 
5 feet 1.39 feet (61), Berens (40), Weekers (62), Manes (63), Schwarz 
I toot Po SOEN (64), Kerr (66), and others. DeSilva (1) gives a list 
‘Center of blind spot 1 below hxation ; pcets of the difficulties a one-eyed driver encounters 
ot The effect on the driver of losing an eye depends on the 
In the literature on trathc, we frequently encounter the iddenness of the loss. Weymann (38), Schwarz (64) 
word ‘tunnel vision’’ (58, 59, 12), but, for the record, w ind Berens (40) iggested a mandatory peri d of 
should call attention to the fact that tubular or tunnel idjustment after ation of a previously & od eye 
vision is a result of a functional disorder such as hysteria before a person be permitted to drive again. If 
or malingering, whereas organic disorders produce cone a foreign body st strikes an eye, we close the eye 
shaped fields, which, when narrow, have been erroneously ind lose the field of that eye; theoretically, this could cause 
called tunnel vision (31). The significance of the increase more trouble if in a poorer winking 1 dominant eye 
in field with distance is tllustrated by the following case 7). In the tables the ‘position of the eye” 1s, of course 
report only approximate, depending on many obvious. variable 
CASE REPORT. One of the most illuminating cases that we Factors 
have encountered is a sixty-five-year-old woman who has In 
had periphe ral pigmentary degeneration of the retina since peopl 
childhood. Her corrected vision ts 20/25 in the right 5 
eye and 20/20 in the left. The 3/330 mm. white field ire 
of each eye (and, therefore, the binocular tield also!) 1s entet 
not over 20° total. Yet this woman claims that she has these answers are of some value 
had no accidents in forty years of daylight driving in A very intelligent man for whom I removed an eye 
familiar territory. eight years ago insists that, because he now takes more 
Her complaints, oddly enough, are not related to driv ecautions and pays more attention to his driving, he ts 
ing, but to activities close to her. She says she has more a much safer driver than when he had two eyes 
difficulty as a pedestrian than as a driver, not only in One might assume that a one-eyed driver could increase 
avoiding objects, but in walking with people without his nasal field by looking temporally, but such is not the 
straying away trom them. Her main trouble is in doing ase. Let the reader try it for himself (28. 31). For in 
her own housework and in cooking; she is continually stance (Tables 1. 2 and 3 and Figures 2 and 3). if the 
breaking dishes while putting them away in a cupboard driver with a remaining left eye turns his eye 50° to the 
This can be explained, because a 20° field at 1 foot left, he has only 10° field on the nasal (right) side of 
is 0.35 of a foot (about 4 inches); at 3 feet, it is about straight ahead on the road, and if he also turns his head 
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and body to the left, the nasal side of his field will be 
entirely off the road to the left, leaving all to the right 
side of the road entirely out of his field. 

Fortunately, the one-eyed driver can, if he wishes, use 
mirrors frequently, and can thereby utilize the clear view 
of the central field as contrasted to the poorer vision in 
the peripheral field. The fact that it is the central field 
that is utilized in mirrors has not been fully appreciated. 


Drugs and Toxic Agents 

Drugs have not been considered to have much effect 
on the fields of vision. There is no reason to believe that 
the drugs (e.g., methamphetamine, Dexedrine, Benze- 
drine), so commonly used to keep awake, have any effect 
on the fields except indirectly, through alertness. Recently, 
articles have appeared in the literature on the improvement 
of fields in glaucoma (McGuire 65), and in retinitis 
pigmentosa (Leo and Lidman 69), by the use of Di- 
cumarol. Brody (3) mentions acute oxygen want as a 
cause of contraction of the field. 

As for toxic agents, alcohol would be the most common. 
Its effect on judgment is well known. The traditional 
diplopia and confusion involves the fields as well as the 
point of fixation (Brecker, Hartman and Leonard 68). 
King (59) noted no diminution in the field but reports 
a slower reaction time in responding to peripheral stimuli. 
He discusses the literature on the subject. 


Errors of Refraction 

The effect of errors of refraction upon visual acuity is 
obvious, but the effect on the fields of vision, particularly 
the central fields, has been given entirely too little atten- 
tion, both in the testing of the field and in its relationship 
to driving ability. If the reader with considerable error 
of refraction will observe its effects the next time he is 
driving without his glasses, he will notice the lack of 
clearness which bothers him is not so much related to the 
point of fixation as to the central fields. Fergus (70) 
describes how seamen and miners use their fields of vision 
adequately in spite of much nearsightedness. Carreras 
(71) says that in uncorrected high myopia, “the field 
change consists of a relative depression of the central 
field, with an intact periphery.” The scotoma of amblyopia 
ex anopsia (Irvine 24) is in the central field, and usually 
associated with a relatively higher refractive error. Sachsen- 
weger (102) found accidents no more frequent in myopia 
than. hyperopia. 

Training and Attention 

There has been some discussion to the effect that field 
can be improved by training (4, 72, 103). Low (73) has 
done an excellent piece of research on (1) the develop- 
ment of a standardized measure of peripheral visual 
acuity; (2) an investigation of the practicability of train- 
ing the peripheral function to insure better performance. 
He reports that ‘‘with about 25 hours of practice, peri- 
pheral acuity was successfully trained in 43 subjects to a 
measure that was 334% of the starting score. . . . There 
was successful transfer of the effects of the training to 
both other laboratory situations and conditions of outside 
life.”” Brody (4) calls attention to the tachistoscopic train- 
ing of recognition of airplanes during the war, and cites 
Helmholtz and William Jones as believing the periphery 
could be trained. 


Fatigue 

We are all familiar with the fatigue field illustrations 
of Traquair (28) and Peter (74). It would seem logical 
that fatigue could affect the fields of a driver (Brody 3). 
Perhaps fatigue also could accentuate the peripheral inter- 
mittent physiologic scotomata reported by Low (73). It 
would also seem possible that the poor vision in the central 
fields could produce and increase fatigue (Lauer 103). 


Abnormalities of Movement 

By referring to Tables 1, 2, 3, and 4, one can see that 
abnormalities of movement of the eyes affect the binocular 
fields to some extent. In convergent strabismus, the binocu- 
lar field decreases until at 60° it is almost the same as the 
monocular field of the fixing eye. In divergent strabismus, 
the fields cannot be increased by more than 20° (10° each 
eye limit of increase by looking temporally). Peculiarly, 
in most cases of paralytic strabismus, the normal binocular 
field is approximately the same whether looking in the field 
of the paralyzed muscle or not. 

The practical fields, however, being larger primarily 
because of movements of the head and body, are greatly 
reduced by limitations such as in arthritis. One of the 
most brilliant and useful scientists in our city is handi- 
capped, not only by extreme lack of mobility of his head 
and body, but also by poor visual acuity from the effect 
of repeated attacks of iritis. Fortunately, his fields are 
quite wide. However, he tells me that he compensates for 
his lack of movement by using a multifaceted rear vision 
mirror which enables him to see all around his car by 
merely moving his eyes. This individual has given much 
very intelligent thought to means of compensating for his 
handicap and I wish space would permit including his set 
of rules. One suggestion regarding left hand turns should 
be passed on. He says he goes one block beyond the traffic 
signal and, by making a series of right hand turns, can 
cross the street with the traffic. 

This case illustrates the viewpoint of most motor vehicle 
departments, which is to help handicapped people with 
suggestions so that they can be safe drivers rather than to 
refuse a license. It would be a great loss, not only to the 
above-mentioned scientist, but to the people of our city, 
if this individual were prevented from driving. 


Environment, Including Speed 

The factors in the environment which limit the fields 
are probably more important than the person’s own fields. 
Outside of the car there are: (1) general obstructions, such 
as dust, fog, rain, and snow; and (2) local obstructions, 
such as other cars, trees, shrubs, buildings, signs, and 
curves in the road, as discussed by Smeed (75) and Leben- 
sohn (37). Inside the car we have: (1) poor visibility 
through windshields and windows due to dirt and stickers; 
(2) obstructions to the view by objects in the car; and (3) 
obstructions even on the person, such as large hats and 
heavy frames to spectacles. 

Allied to outside obstructions are the variations in 
amount and position of lighting, such as darkness, too 
much light, glare, and “visual noise,” such as moving 
electric signs. Electric signs with rapidly moving designs, 
particularly of the on and off type, when in the central 
field are not only distracting (that is their function) but 
may be otherwise dangerous, because of the phenomenon 
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of extinction as described by Duke-Elder (31) and by 
Bender (104). They should be prohited near traffic lights. 

An electric sign or light in the central field should never 
be brighter or more attractive than the traffic light itself. 
We have all experienced the extreme fatigue resulting from 
facing glaring lights in the field. In fact, some mathemati- 
cal formula should be devised by an illumination engineer 
which would take into account the intensity of the light 
and the nearness of that light to the area of macular fixa- 
tion 

The lowered accident rate with increased lighting has 
been stressed by Fletcher (2a, 2b), Luckeish and Roper 
(76), and Lebensohn (77). The method of making mark- 
ers in the field more conspicuous, by such means as reflectors 
on curves on road, and on cars and bicycles, is well known. 
Now, however, luminescent suits for pedestrians at night 
and reflectors for the sides of railroad boxcars (78) are 
also being advocated. Heber (79) condemns tinted wind- 
shields because they decrease contrast at night. Zade (80) 
reports annular scotomas in fliers from looking at the 
bright sky. This could also happen to automobile drivers. 
The difference in visibility between a black top and a 
concrete road is obvious 

Another factor modifying particularly the peripheral 
field is the effect of speed. The faster the speed, the nar 
rower the clear zone (Figure 9). This ‘speed smear’ (my 
term) does not bother us until we approach the central 
zone, and accounts for the fact that for comfort, the faster 
we go, the farther ahead of the car we look progressively 
(81). When landing a plane, airplane pilots fix at a con- 
siderable distance ahead to avoid this smear. 


Figure 9. Diagrams of ‘“‘speed smear”’ 
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Byrnes (82) believes part of the discomfort is due to 
the rapid changes in size of objects. It is unfortunate that 
this speed smear does not impart to the driver more of a 
sense of danger, such as one gets while standing by the 
side of the road when a car speeds by. It would be inter- 
esting to determine any tendency to a vertical optokinetic 
nystagmus (31) produced by the over-the-hood smear 

The view over the hood of the average car allows us to 
see the ground about twenty-five feet ahead, whereas a 
bus driver can see as close as six feet. Thus, a bus driver 
has more need for good inferior fields than does a passen- 
ger-car driver, and he is bothered more by the speed smear. 


Road signs are recognized not only by the captions there- 
on, but also by their shape. The shape of objects is effec- 
tively seen only in the narrow macular and perimacular 
zone of the total field. In view of high speeds, road signs 
should be sufficiently large and of the proper shape to be 
recognized properly at long distances 


Apparatus and Methods Now in Use 


Some of the many types of apparatus and methods for 
doing field of vision screening that have been used and 
proposed by others are: 


1. The familiar confrontation test as described in many 
textbooks (83, 84) has been used satisfactorily by Lein- 
felder (85) and many others for rough field testing for 
driver's licensing. It should be recognized, however, that 
as described as a comparison with the examiner's fields it 
will measure out temporally to only about 70° (and is 
similarly restricted in other fields). To get a measure of 
the person's full field by finger movements or test object, 
one must bring the test object from behind his head, in 
which case the 90° field for the examinee will be about 
60° for the examiner. In using fingers in the test, we have 
found that the candidate reacts quicker and easier if white 
thimbles are placed on the examiner's fingers. The move- 
ment of the fingers should be stressed, for motion field is 
larger than the mass or form field, as described by Brom- 
bach (86). 


2. The American Optical Company Sight-Screener (87) 
has a field of vision attachment that will measure from 
LOO’ to 60 temporally. 


3. The Bausch and Lomb Orthorater (88) has an 
auxiliary attachment which permits measurement down to 
nxation 


1. The Periometer of the Keystone View Company 
Telebinocular (89) also measures down to fixation. Imus 
(90) has compared these three frequently used battery 
screening devices, but not as regards fields. 


5. The American Automobile Association (91) has a 
table screener on legs, and a driver evaluator with a field 
attachment. This measures down only to 65° and only 


on the temporal side 


6. Homemade types of plywood boards cut to fit the 
nose with angles marked at the periphery have been recom- 
mended by Reid (92), Lauer and Kotvis (25), and 
Nuchols and Lauer (34), with the angles subtended marked 
at the edge of the board 


Fletcher (2f) says the ofhce type perimeter and the 
Schweigger hand perimeter have been used. 


8. Harrington and Flocks have devised a screener that 
utilizes tachistoscopic illumination by an ultraviolet light 
of patterns made with luminescent ink. A description of 
its advantages and uses has been given by them (93, 94, 
95, 96). It departs radically from other field of vision 
screening machines in that it measures the central fields 
instead of the peripheral fields. It is the belief of the 
inventors that most lesions of the periphery will show 
centrally. In fact, of course, many clinics and ophthalmolo- 
gists use the central fields more than the perimetric ex- 
amination. This method also differs in that it measures in 
all directions, while the other methods have measured only 
temporally. 

Although the screening method of Harrington-Flocks has 
been utilized to advantage in many ways, no report ts 
available on its use as part of a driver's test. The writer, 
therefore, decided to test a group by this method and at 
the same time try out some of the other screening devices 
for a partial comparison. Inasmuch as all the emphasis 
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on driver's fields up to date has been on how far you See 
to the side, the method, which measures central fields to 
25°, seems offhand not to have much value as a test. Never- 
theless, ophthalmologists have known for a long time that 
in diagnosis the field changes in the central area are just 
as valuable as those in the periphery and perhaps more 
so, and one wonders whether the emphasis should be 


} 


rather on how well you see in the central area. 


This testing at the driver's bureau was done on volunteers 
by an examiner who knew little about eyes. This immedi- 
ately brings up the research defect of inadequate controls 
and follow-up. Yet, there was some advantage in doing the 
tests in this manner, which simulates more nearly the condi- 
tions under which the tests would be made if the method 
were adopted for screening. However, to anyone who might 
be interested in going into field screening research in more 
detail, we would suggest that it be done at a private or 
public clinic over a period of years on thousands of cases, 
where diagnoses, and repeated and multiple tests, are avail- 
able. One could then compare these findings later with the 
driver's records of safety in the Motor Vehicle Office of 
the area 


The work was done in the summer vacation by a first 
year medical student. It was impossible for him to examine 
all the drivers. The regular examiners were therefore in- 
structed to refer the following cases, which, of course, 
overlap 


1. Visual acuity on the borderline of, or below, passing 
(in the State of Colorado the standard is 20/40, one or 
both eyes, with or without correction): 117 cases 


2. Age over sixty-five: about 100 cases 


3. Strabismus: about 10 cases. 

i. One-eyed drivers, i.e. eye lost or blind: 18 cases. 

5. Those considered otherwise interesting: about 20 
cases 

6. Drivers over 50, when above classes not available 
about 400 


This represents a selected group of about 4 per cent of 
all those being examined on any one day. The reject rate 
on licenses is about 1.3 per cent 


Although the total number of volunteers examined 
(680) seems rather large, it was early realized that from 


the accident viewpoint (in view of many factors involved ) 


any correlation would be statistically valueless 


were asked about their accident records (replies to such 


Patients 


questions are notoriously unreliable), but no investigation 
was made. Suffice it to say that no cases were encountered 
in which a defective field of vision was believed to have 
iused an acciacnt 

Due to the fact that alterations were being made in the 
ulding during the testing, it was necessary to use two 
lifferent rooms. Most of the work was done in a separate 
small room with a small window to the back and right of 


the volunteer. Directly back of the subject and apparatus 


was a door opening to a lighted hallway. There was also 
1 light in the ceiling to be used when necessary. The light 
this room, therefore, during the testing, varied from 


ipout two to seven foot andles depending on the time 


all times. Ninety-three were examined in the large room 
and 507 in the small room 

Results of the tests are summarized in Tables 11, 12, 
and 13. Of the 680 applicants tested, Table 12 shows that 
there were 117 who had vision of 20/40 or less in the 
poorer eye. With the Harrinyton-Flocks method, 53 missed 
all patterns, 27 missed some or part of a pattern, and 37 
missed no patterns. Of the 27 missing some patterns or 
test objects in the patterns, 7 had visual acuity of 20/70 
or less; 8 had 20/40 or better, and for the remainder there 
is no record. The diagnoses furnished by the drivers were 
cataracts, 5; glaucoma, 1; trauma, 2; “hemorrhage,” 1; 
surgery for tt douloureux, 1; macular degeneration, 1; 


amblyopia ex anopsia, 2; the remainder are not known 





Table 11. General Tabulation of Field of Vision Tests 


1. Total people tested (in categories listed in introduction) 680 


>. Number referred because vision 20/40 or below 117 
3. The remainder in other categories (see explanation ) 563 
4. Tested by the Harrington-Flocks method 680 
5. Peripheral fields also tested by Keystone Periometer 340 
6. Peripheral fields also tested by American Automobile 

Association Screener 340 
7. Peripheral fields also tested by American Optical Co 

Screener 0 
8. Peripheral fields also tested by finger movements 350 





It was noted that failure to see the targets was three 
times as frequent in the upper fields as in the lower. A 
colleague, Dr. Paul Wetzig, who uses the machine on all 
refraction cases and diagnostic problems in his private 
practice, says that he also has noticed this predominance 
of loss in the upper field. Furthermore, in these partial 
loss cases, the loss was usually of the smaller patterns 


For added information, the 35 drivers who had missed 
all of the patterns and the 27 who had missed some of 
the patterns or test objects were asked by letter to volunteer 
again for more testing, this time at the Medical School 
Clinic. Only 5 of the 35 appeared. Three could still sec 
no patterns; two could see some, one, only if larger test 
objects in the patterns (designed by us) were used. All 
cases had vision below 20/40; 4 had organic pathology ; 
the fifth had severe amblyopia with esotropia and he 
volunteered that he thought he missed them all at the 
first test because he had taken a “glare” test just previously 
The peripheral field of all was better than 60° temporally 


Of the 27 who had partial loss of patterns, 10 reported 
for reexamination. Interestingly, all 10 of them were able 
to see all the targets, but 2 of them only when the larger 
targets designed by us were used. Unfortunately, the peri 
pheral fields were not repeated. Pathology was found in 
half of these cases and, therefore, it would seem fairer 
to say that in some defective eyes the test will vary accord 
ing to conditions, rather than to call the results false 
positives. Perhaps the phenomenon of extinction enters 
into this situation. In these cases, I believe the better 
reading on the subsequent examination was due to the 
fact that the second tests were done in lower illumination 


ind in a more uniform peripheral background 


I'wenty-two of the 680 subjects were so-called ‘re 
examinations” because they had had several accidents or 
traffic violations. Only one had a Harrington-Flocks detect; 
he had run into the rear of another car. Three had peri 


pheral contraction on the Keystone to 70°. Of the 11 who 





of day and number of lights turned on. The large room 
was the main examining room, where there were present 
twenty-five to One hundred appli ants and employees at 
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had had intersection accidents, none showed a defect by 
any method. 





Table 12. Comparison of the Central Field Tests by Multiple 
Pattern Method with the Peripheral Tests by other Methods 


1. Number seen with vision 20/40 or less in poorer eye 
(most around 20/100 or less. (This includes those ¢ 
other categories, who also had poor vision.) 11 


Number who missed all stimuli of all patterns of Harring 


ton-Flocks apparatus dd 
a. Blind in one eye 8 
b. Remainder 3 
a(1) Peripheral (temporal) contraction to 80° or less } 
a(2) Peripheral (temporal) contraction to 60” or less 3 
b(1) Normal peripheral field 31 
3. Number who missed some patterns or some stimuli On a 
pattern 7 
a(1) Temporal contraction to 80°” or less 
a(2) Temporal contraction to 60° or less } 
b(1) Reading above 80 15 
{. Number with no patterns or stimuli missed 57 
a(1) Temporal contraction to 80° or less 8 
a(2) Temporal contraction to 60° or less 4 
5. Summary: other than blind ey 
a. Total and partial failure to multiple pattern met! 
(35 7) ( 
b. Temporal contractions to 80° or less } 
c. Temporal contri is to 60° or less (ot tl +) 11 
d. Ability to see f movements only H 





e. Inability to see any targets anywhere 





Of the 340 subjects tested by the Keystone apparatus, 
127 showed a peripheral field reading of 80° or less. Ot 
these latter, 111 had a normal reading by the Harrington 
Flocks method; 16 (including 9 blind) had an abnormal 
reading. This high figure of 127 seemed odd, until the 
technician called my attention to the singular fact that 
of those 127, 93 had been tested in the large room and 
only 34 in the small, more ideal, room. Ot the 93, only 


were above 80 








Table 13. Peripheral (Temporal) Readings by Various M 
I. Number tested by Keystone P metet 34 
1. Number tested in small room (see explanation) } 
a nporal measurement more than 80 3 
b. Temporal measurement 80° or less 34 
1(1) Temporal measurement 80 r less (9 bl 
ot included ) 
b(i) Ter pora « t ) ( iin 
not 1 ) 
Number tested in la oot 93 
i Pemp« il ir nt t ) 
b. Temporal 1 ent SO S 
i(1) Temy ‘ it ) 
3. Total both 1 ns (93 1) 
i. Loss to 8 less (blind not in ed) ( 86) 
a(l) Le t r i (blin t in ed) 
Il. Tested by American At obile As n apy t 44 
(all in small room) 
i Femporal meas ment than S80 421 
b. Temporal measurement 80° or less (including 
blind ) g 
b(1) Temporal mea ment 60° or less Non 





These facts point out the need for an ideal environment 
for taking fields, even screening tests. In the large room 
there were in the environment (1) variable lighting in the 
field, (2) points of glare from several overhead strong 
lights, (3) objects of variable contours, (4) examiners 
and people, many with white shirts, moving about and 
(5) an audience of many people watching the test. It 
should be recognized that the proper environment and 


background, and cooperation and attention of the patient, 
are much more necessary for a correct field determination 
than for merely taking visual acuity. It should be men- 
tioned that even the Harrington-Flocks apparatus worked 


better in both rooms when shielded 


It should also be mentioned that, in testing with the 
Keystone, the testee often mentioned that he saw the verti 
al black arm holding the target as soon as or sooner than 
he saw the target. However, for practical purposes it makes 
no difference 


Of the 340 tested by the American Automobile Asso- 
tation machine, there were 28 with some defect to 80 
or less; of these, 9 were totally blind. Of the remaining 
19, 8 read 80° and 11 read 75°, and none less than that. 
This smaller number of defects recorded by the A.A.A 
machine than by the Keystone apparatus ts to be accounted 
tor by the facts that: (1) all A.A.A. tests were done in 
he small room; (2) there are two shielded lights in the 


apparatus for illumination; (3) there is a flange to block 


I 
1 
+ 


Out the background: (4) on some models the test object, 


on which there is a cross, turns and gives more of a sensa 


tion of motion; and (5) the test objects, although of the 
same width, are closer to the eye, thus increasing their 
relative size. The round test object of the Keystone—one- 
half inch at 18 inches—subtends an angle of 0.8 The 
oblong test object at 8 inches on the A.A.A. is 14 X 1 inch 
1 subtends angles of 1.8° and 3.6° respectively. At my 
suggestion, the local examiners have built the flange on the 
A.A.A. machine two inches hi 


ment even more and give a better background 


th to obliterate the environ 


Capt. Dahlstrom, of Denver, who has supervised the 
examination of 7,000 drivers for the Police Department 


and 2,000 for a truck rental company, using the A.A.A 





é i 
apparatus, makes the astounding and almost incredible 
statement that, if the cases with a blind eye were ignored, 
only 1 case had been found where the temporal reading 
was under 60 He estimates that over 95 per cent of 


those tested had a reading of YO or more 

Furthermore. the Driver's Bureau and the American 
Automobile Association representative report that from a 
study of thousands of cases in their High School education 


program, it is very rare to find a student with a significant 





The size of the test object for screening should be larger 
than that used for clinical testing. In an office a patient 
foes not cheat, tor he comes for diagnosis and relief of 
symptoms and the finer the test, the better. The finer the 
1c greater the chance of false readings, but the 
ophthalmologist is aware of the chance of false answers 
1 proceeds accordingly. In a screening procedure, how 
ever, the aim, for the sake of public relations, should be 
as sure as possible that cases are not incorrectly referred 
We are all aware of the indignant parent whose child has 
been referred to an oculist’s office by a too strict visual 
screening program 

The driver examiners can tell you of many such instances 
The subject has been discussed by Kerrick (11). One 
Colorado driver recently took his grievance to the governor 
of the state, demanding that the examiner pay the oculist’s 
fee that he had incurred 

Therefore, the following measures should be taken to 


avoid unnecessary referrals and refusals of licenses: (1) a 
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The paradox of the obvious need for some 


vision in driving and, withal, the lack of any reliable 


proof or statistics that field defects cause accidents ex 
rarely, can be « x} lained by these f: (a) there ts 

no reasonable connection between a defective field of 
and the known causes of accidents listed above 

small percentage of the drivers has a major 

in either or both eyes ) there is a tremendous 

in the practical fields of vision of even those with de 
field defects by the movement of the eyes, head 
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1957 WINTER TEST PROGRAM 


Committee on Winter 


Test Objectives 

The 13th winter test program was conducted by the 
Committee on Winter Driving Hazards on Pine Lake near 
Clintonville, Wis., January 21-29, 1957 
the test program were to obtain data on traction, braking 
and cornering on ice and snow which could be used to 
ompare the performance of the 7.50-14 tire and the 
6.70-15 tire in both highway and mud-snow types. Tests 


The objectives of 


were also conducted on effects on different weight distribu 
tion, change in tire pressure and reinforced tire chains 


Acknowledgments 
Support for the activities of the Committee on Winter 
Driving Hazards comes from many organizations and indi- 
Indeed, test programs of the size and scope con- 
ducted by the committee would not be possible without 


viduals 


the active and unselfish cooperation of the automobile in- 
dustry and others concerned with traffic management re- 
sponsibilities 
Vehicles, equipment, personnel and other assistance for 

the 1957 tests were furnished by the following cooperating 
organizations 

Automobile Manufacturers Association 

Clintonville (Wisconsin) Association of Commerce 

National Association of Chain Manufacturers 

Portland Cement Association 

Armour & Company 

Bendix Products Div. Bendix Aviation 

Blackhawk Manufacturing Company 

Chrysler Corporation 

Dana Corporation 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 

Four Wheel Drive Auto Company 

Gates Rubber Company 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

General Motors Proving Grounds 

B. F. Goodrich Company 

Highway Trailer Company 

U. S. Rubber Company 

Warner Electric Brake & Clutch Company 

Hardware Mutuals Insurance Company 

Safe Winter Driving Leagu« 

University of Wisconsin 

Wisconsin Highway Department 


t 


Overall Performance 


| 


Cornering Ability 


Driving Hazards 


City of Clintonville, Wisconsin 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 


Definition of Terms (Used in this report) 

Braking Distance—The distance traveled between the 
point of first retardation by the brakes and the point 
at which the vehicle comes to rest 

Static Traction 
tronary vehicle just prior to wheel spin as power 1S 
gradually applied. (This was obtained by process 
described later in this article.) 


The drawbar force developed by a sta 


Spinning Traction—The drawbar force developed at 
m.p h. vehicle speed with rear tires revolving at 
m.p.h. 

The speed at which the test vehicle 
could negotiate the test circle without lateral break 


away of the rear wheels 


Findings and Conclusions 

-14” Tire vs 15” Tire 
The 14” 
tances and developed slightly greater static and spin 
ning traction than the 15” tire while there was no 
ormering ability of the 


tire generally stopped in slightly shorter dis- 


significant difference in the 
7.50-14 and the 6.70-15 tire 


Traction—lIce 


) 


In the spinning traction tests on glare ice, the 14 inch 
highway type tires developed 17 per cent more traction 
than the 15 inch highway type but the 15 inch mud 
snow type developed per cent more than the 14 
inch mud-snow type. In static traction tests on glare 
ice there was practically no difference between the 
two tire sizes for the highway types, however, the 
14 inch mud-snow type developed ) per cent more 


traction than the 15 inch mud-snow type 


In the spinning traction tests on glare ice, mud-snow 
type tires developed 57 per cent more traction than 
highway type tires Reinforced tire chains under these 
same conditions developed 800 per cent more trac 
tion than highway type tires 


In the static traction tests on glare ice, there was no 
significant difference between the highway and mud 
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Reinforced tire chains under these same 
conditions developed 150 per cent more pull con 


snow tire 


pared to highway type tires 


Traction—Snow 

, In the spinning traction tests on loosely packed snow, 
the 14 inch highway type tires developed 14 per cent 
more traction than the 15 inch highway type and the 
14 inch mud-snow type developed 15 per cent more 
traction than the 15 inch mud-snow type. In_ statu 
traction tests on loosely packed snow the 15 inch 
highway type tire developed 5 per cent more traction 
than the 14 inch highway type but the 14 inch mud- 

snow type developed 8 per cent more traction than 

the 15 inch mud-snow type 


| eee 
In the spinning traction tests on loosely packed snow, 
mud-snow type tires developed 160 per cent more 
traction than highway type tires Reinforced tire chains 


under these same conditions 


500 per cent 
more traction than highway type tires 


In the static traction tests on loosely px 


there was an advantage of 7 per cent f mud-snow 
€ 


tires over highway tires. Under the same conditions, 
reinforced tire chains developed ‘ per cent more 
traction than highway type tires. 


Braking—lIce 


S Braking distance using 14 inch highway type tires on 


glare ice and adjusted to a temperature of 20 degrees 
averaged 181 feet while braking distance under the 
same conditions for 15 inch highway type tires aver 
aged 194 feet The 14 inch mud-snow type tires 
averaged 166 feet and the 15 inch mud-snow type tires 
averaged 171 feet at Braking distance 


using reinforced tire chains on glare ice was 83 feet 


0 degrees 


Tires of the mud-snow type reduced braking distances 
on glare ice an average of 10 per cent 

highway type tires Reinforced tire chains on 

way type tires reduced braking distances an average 
ot 56 per cent 


Braking—Snow 
10. Braking distance on loosely packed snow using 
inch highway type tires averaged 55 feet and 57 
for the 15 inch highway type. The 14 1 
snow type braking distance averaged 49 feet and the 
15 inch mud-snow type averaged 48 feet. Braking 
distance using reinforced tire chains on loosely packed 
snow was 39 feet 


Tires of the mud-snow type showed reduced braking 
distances on both loosely packed and undisturbed snow 
of 13 per cent compared to highway type tires Rein 
forced tire chains under these same conditions on 
highway type tires reduced braking distances 31 pet 
cent 


Cornering—Ice 

12. There was no apparent difference in the cornering 
ability of the 14 inch and 15 inch tires 

13. The cornering ability of the mud-snow type tires 
averaged 5 per cent greater than that of the high 
way type 


Weight Distribution 


14. When weight on the rear wheels was increased from 
38 per cent to 60 per cent of the total vehicular 
weight, braking distances decreased 13 per cent and 
spinning traction was increased 153 per cent. 

When weight on the rear wheels was increased from 
i2 per cent to 53 per cent of the total vehicular 
weight, the cornering ability was increased 12 per cent 


lire Pressure Variation 

1¢ Varying tire pressures from those recommended by the 

tire manufacturers had an insignificant effect on 
distance, traction and cornering ability 


Test Equipment and Location 


Three 195 
matic transmissions were used in running the tests. 
was assigned to each of the three types of tests. 
ar used in the braking tests was equipped with power 
The one used in the traction tests was equipped 
locking differential. The third car was used on the 
tests and except for the automatic transmission 
pecial equipment 


V-8 four-door sedans equipped 


the three vehicles was operated by the same test 
throughout the test program Specifications on ve- 
for various load conditions are given in Table 


Three major tire and rubber companies supplied 
tire sets of the following types and sizes: 
Highway type—6.70-15 and 7.50-14 
Mud-Snow type—6.70-15 and 7.50-14 


Tires were of 100-level (original equipment) quality 


id the tread design was similar for the 14 and 15-inch 


nished by each company. In all cases tread design 
ial were considered standard 
tires were delivered to the test site mounted on 


wheels which permitted both tire sizes to be used on the 


vehicles interchangeably 
Instrumentation Instruments specifically designed to 
meet the requirements of the various test procedures were 
furnished by several organizations participating in the test 


i Speed, distance and force meas- 
uring instruments were checked before and after the test 
programs to insure reliability of test data. 

Traction te required measurements of pulling ability 
of the test vehicle. To obtain these measurements a dyna- 
mometer truck was employed. The dynamometer truck was 
equipped with a sensitive speedometer and a strain gage 
lrawbar for measuring the force produced by the test ve- 
hicle in the tow cable between the truck and test vehicle 
Ihe traction test vehicle was also equipped with a speed- 

- designed especially for accurate speed readings 


required measurements of braking distance 

accurate speed indications. For this purpose a fifth 
wheel odometer was attached to the vehicle 

required accurate measurements of vehicle 


( r7erIN L ¢ 


speed. 
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Ambient air temperatures were continuously recorded by 
means of a recording thermometer. Ice surface temperature 
readings were obtained from thermometers placed directly 
on the ice. 

Test Location and Site Preparation—During the past 10 
years, seven previous test programs have been conducted in 
the Clintonville, Wis., area. For tests which require glare 
ice surfaces, Pine Lake is quite suitable. It is a relatively 
shallow lake with ice conditions that are predictable to a 
high degree. In addition, Clintonville offers suitable ac- 
commodations and shop facilities required for a test pro- 
gram such as described in this report. 

Preparation of the test site began approximately eight 
weeks prior to test operations. Early in December, 1956, 
the test site was laid out on six-inch thick ice and the re- 
moval of snow was effected as necessary until the test oper- 
ation. Extremely cold weather prior to the test program had 
caused the ice to increase in thickness to 24 inches. Several 
days before test operations were scheduled to start, the ice 
surface was shaved with a road maintainer and broomed 
with a power rotary broom so as to present a uniform sur- 
face. The weather just before test operations consisted of a 
two-day thawing period followed by an extremely sharp 
sub-zero freeze. This condition contributed greatly to the 
ice smoothness and presented a fairly consistent sheet of 
glare ice. During the test period, ice treatment consisted of 
snow removal by a light snow plow and practically con- 
tinuous power brooming. 

A loosely packed snow test site was prepared by operat- 
ing vehicles over a marked trail laid out on the snow cov- 
ered lake ice. Braking and traction tests conducted on this 
loosely packed snow did not penetrate to glare ice and 
therefore this snow condition was considered fairly realistic. 

The test area included: 

Straightaway—1000 x 100 ft. glare ice strip 

Circular track—glare ice track 50 ft. wide with a 
100 ft. inside diameter 

Service area—150 ft. x 150 ft. 

Loosely packed snow trail—approximately 1/4 mile 
long and on top of lake ice 

Undisturbed snow—approximately 1/, mile long on 
top of lake ice. 


Test Descriptions 
Braking Tests—All braking distance tests were made 
from a speed of 20 miles per hour with locked wheels. In 
making each test, the driver would attain a speed slightly in 
excess of 20 m.p.h., remove his foot from the accelerator, 
and at exactly 20 m.p.h., apply the brakes and actuate the 
distance measuring device. 


Traction Tests—Two types of traction tests were made: 


(1) Spinning traction tests consisted of recording 
drawbar pull when the test vehicle's rear wheels 
were revolving at an indicated 7.5 m.p.h. with the 
car being restrained by the dynamometer truck 
which was traveling 2.5 m.p.h. 

Static traction tests consisted of observing meas- 
urements of peak drawbar pull with test vehicle 
stationary and power gradually applied until 
wheel spin occurred. Testing was accomplished 
in the following manner: Immediately after spin- 
ning traction tests are completed, the towing 
dynamometer truck brings the test car to a halt 


by applying its own brakes. The driver of the 
test car then gradually depresses the accelerator 
until wheel slippage occurs, the observer simul- 
taneously observes peak drawbar pull. The throttle 
of the test car is then closed sufficiently to prevent 
continued wheel spinning and the towing dyna- 
mometer brakes are released. The two vehicles 
then move forward sufficiently to allow the wheels 
of the test car to be in contact with another por- 
tion of road (ice or snow) surface. This procedure 
is repeated several times until reasonably stabil- 
ized readings are obtained. 

Traction tests were made in both directions on the ice to 
cancel wind and ice surface effect. 

In both cases, traction force was measured in pounds of 
drawbar pull exerted in a tow cable connecting the test 
vehicle to a restraining vehicle (dynamometer truck). 

Cornering Tests—Starting at a low speed, the test driver 
slowly increased speed on a 400-foot diameter course. Cor- 
nering ability was measured by determining the speed at 
which the rear wheels started to drift laterally on this cir- 
cular ice test course. Test tires were used on the rear wheels 
only. 

Werght Distribution Tests—Braking, traction and corner- 
ing tests were conducted on highway and snow tires and 
with reinforced tire chains with various loading conditions 
introduced by means of lead ballast placed in various pre 
determined locations on the test vehicle, as follows 

1. Immediately behind radiator grill. 
2. Immediately behind front seat, on floor. 
3. Rear of trunk 

Twelve 50-pound bags of lead shot were used as ballast. 

Tire Pressure Tests—Braking, traction and cornering tests 
were conducted on 14 inch and 15 inch highway tires with 
various tire pressures. Test pressures were varied from 10 
to 40 pounds per square inch. 


en s Feo a 


DECKED OUT IN ARCTIC-TYPE clothes, scientific 
skidders were testing tires here at Pine Lake. 
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Control Tires—Control tires provided a means of meas- 
uring the affect of test operation variables such as air and 
ice temperature, surface polishing due to procedures and 
amount of ice or snow particles present. To provide a base 
tor comparison of different tires, each test group (braking, 
traction and cornering) made test runs using control tires 
for the first and last runs and between each two test series 


during the test period 


Data Reduc 110 
of comparing performance. The rating of each tire was ob- 
tained by the following method 


lire rating is used to provide a means 


1. Individual measurements were averaged to obtain 
a value for the run of ten trials 


All conclusions, ratings and performance figures 
used in this report are based on average perform 
ance of similar types of tires. For instance, brak 
ing performance ot the highway type 6.70-15 tire 
on ice 1s expressed as an average rating for the 
performance of all tires of this type and size sub- 
mitted by the three participating tire companies 


] 


Run averages for the control tires were plotted 


with the time of day as abscissa and the perform 
ance measurement (braking rect, traction 
pounds, cornering m.p.h.) as ordinate The 


points were then connected by straight lines 


3, A rating was then obtained by comparing the 


test tire performance to the control tire perform 

ance, which ts always 100, picked from the graph 

for the time of the test tire run and expressing this 
} } 


as a ratio Superior pe rrormance 1s ¢€ xpressed Dy a 


rating higher than 100 


i. Performance figures for each test and surface shown 
in Figures 1 through 6 were obtained by averag 
ing actual performance results for all brands of a 


temper 
nclude 


given type and size of tire during desired 


ature conditions and then expanding this to 


other types and sizes by using a ratio of perform- 
ance ratings 
DISCUSSION 


The following table gives an overall comparison of per 
formance ratings obtained in the 1957 test program 
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TABLE | 
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Temperatu [his year's tests show that temperature ts 


major factor affecting tire performance and, with the new 
14 inch tires, the story is no different. As temperature rises, 
braking distances become longer. This difference is most 
ipparent on ice Or packed snow. In other words. wet ice 


(32° F.) is a very hazardous road surtace. For example 





NEW TIRES, stored in huge trailer trucks shown 
here, were tested for stopping and starting. 


QUICK TIRE CHANGE. About 190 sets of tires were 
changed a day. Each tire took about three minutes. 
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Braking distances from 20 m.p.h. on glare ice varied 
with air temperature changes as follows: 

14 inch Mud-Snow tire 
117 ft. 

152 ft 


t inch Highway tire 
2°—127 ft 5 
22 L180 ft 19 
l'raction—Ice—Test results again point out the advan- 
tage of employing a driving technique that does not cause 
the wheels to spin excessively when starting and maintain- 
ing vehicle motion. Depending upon the size and type of 
tire tested nearly three to five times more traction was de- 
veloped by the static traction test procedure (Figure 2) 
than by the spinning traction test procedure (Figure 1). 


Results of the static traction test also reveal that starting 
ability, from standstill of the highway tire and mud-snow 


tire, are practically equal up to the point of wheel slippage 


However, with wheels slipping, the spinning traction 
sts revealed that mud-snow tires developed an average of 
7 per cent more traction than highway tires 


We should not lose sight of the fact that excessive wheel 


in develops heat and therefore reduces traction. (It ts 


strongly recommended that future spinning traction tests 
be developed that will permit measurement of a slowly re 
volving wheel at point of incipient wheel spin. ) 
Reinforced tire chains showed an improvement of 870 per 
ent over the highway type tires on the spinning traction 
sts and an improvement « f 150 per cent over the highway 


tire on the static traction tests. ( For 6.70-15 tires) 


Figure 1. Spinning Traction Ability—Glare Ice 


Highway Tire—6.70-15 
50 Ibs. pull at 20 


Highway Tire—7.50-14 
59 ibs. pull ot 20 


Mud-Snow Tire—6.70-15 
88 Ibs. pull at 20 


Mud-Snow Tire—7.50-14 
83 Ibs. pull at 20 





Reinforced Tire Chains 
485 Ibs. pull at 20 j 


Figure 2. Static Traction Ability—Glare Ice 


Highway Tire—6.70-15 | 
239 Ibs. pull at 20 


Highway Tire—7.50-14 
244 Ibs. pull at 20 


Mud-Snow Tire—6.70-15 
237 ibs. pull at 20 


Mud-Snow Tire—7.50-14 
250 Ibs. pull at 20 


Reinforced Tire Chains 
600 Ibs. at 20 





Traction—Loosely Packed Snou 


The general pattern of results is the same as on ice when 
testing under snow conditions. However, the superiority of 
i ) 


mud-snow tires over the highway tire on snow is indicated 
by the spinning traction test—160 per cent more traction is 
developed. The static traction tests showed a gain of 7 per 
cent for the mud-snow tires over the highway tires 


Reinforced tire chains showed an improvement of 520 per 
cent over the highway tire on the dynamic traction tests and 
a gain of 86 per cent over the highway tire on the stati 
traction tests. (For 6.70-15 tires) 


Figure 3. Spinning Traction Ability— 
Loosely Packed Snow 


Highway Tire—6.70-15 
210 Ibs. pull 


Highway Tire—7.50-14 
239 Ibs. pull 


Mud-Snow Tire—6.70-15 
542 Ibs. pull 


Mud-Snow Tire—7.50-14 
625 Ibs. pull 


Reinforced Tire Chains 
1310 Ibs. pull 





Figure 4. Static Traction Ability— 
Loosely Packed Snow 


Highway Tire—6.70-15 
586 Ibs. pull 


Highway Tire—7.50-14 
556 Ibs. pull 


Mud-Snow Tire—6.70-15 
583 Ibs. pull 


Mud-Snow Tire—7.50-14 
633 Ibs. pull 


Reinforced Tire Chains 
1090 Ibs. pull 





Braking—Glare Ice 

The mud-snow tires showed a gain over the highway 
tires, comparing both 14 inch and 15 inch. This improve 
ment amounted to 10 per cent 

Reinforced tire chains reduced braking distances 56 per 
ent over the highway tire 


Figure 5. Braking Distance from 20 mph—Glare Ice 


Highway Tire—6.70-15 
194 ft. at 20 


Highway Tire—7.50-14 
181 ft. at 20 


Mud-Snow Tire—6.70-15 
171 ft. at 20 





Mud-Snow Tire—7.50-14 
166 ft. at 20 


Reinforced Tire Chains 
83 ft. at 20 


Highway Tires on Dry 
Concrete 
18 ft. at 20 
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Braking—Loosely Packed Snou TABLE II 
‘ EFFECT OF WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION 
Again the pattern of the mud-snow tire is similar to that 
found when braking on glare ice. On these tests an im- 
provement of 13 per cent was gained by this type tire over 
the highway tire TYPE OF TEST (1) Per Cent on Front Wheels 





WEIGHT 


Reinforced tire chains when compared with highway tires tal*# | 62.7 | 58.0! 50.3! 51.6 


showed a gain of 43 per cent 
erformance 
Ratings 


Figure 6. Braking Distance from 20 mph— 99 
Loosely Packed Snow pag ter 526 147 


Highway Tire—6.70-15 
57 ft. 











Highway Tire—7.50-14 
55 ft. 


Mud-Snow Tire—6.70-15 
48 ft. 


Mud-Snow Tire—7.50-14 TABLE III 
49 ft TEST VEHICLE WEIGHT 
V-8 FOR FOUR DOOR SEDAN 
Reinforced Tire Chains 
39 ft 





WHEEL WEIGHTS 


Highway Tires on Dry LOAD FRONT REAR 
Concrete—18 ft CONDITION ight Left Right 





For the past tew years there has been a gradual increase 


of vehicle weight carried on the front wheels. For example 


1 1950 model car had ; ) pe nt curb weight dis 
tribution. The same model ’ has a 4 per cent 
increase on front wheel ght of '-46 per cent (front 
and rear) curb weight 


In order that the committee might eX] lore this prol lem 


it was decided to use a sufficient amount of ballast to obtain 











a considerable change in percentage of vehicular weight 


arried by either axl This was accomplished by use o 


Ibs.) bags of shot. They were located 


twelve 50 Ib. (600 


TABLE IV 
is follows .E PR RE VARIATION PERFORMANCE RATINGS 





Square Inch 
} ‘ 1 ’ ' ] 1 ’ > ,A0z Pos 

Immediately behind the radiator grill. ¢ Der cent : : ‘ i : 

on front axl 

Immediately behind the front 

floor ] per cent on front axle 


Ballast pl. d 1 me 
cent on front axle 


rear 0 | 


Tire Pressure Vartati It is a common miscon eption 
that lowering tire pressure is one way to improve tire per 
formance on ice and snow. The committee has conducted 


tests on this subject several times in the past, and again 








test results indicate that tire pressures should not be changed 





from those recommended by the tire manufacturer. Some aE ee, Mee eer Es ye ee eT RT 
very slight increase might be expected in static traction with front wheels approximately one half of A per cent 
tires slightly deflated, but operating characteristics suffer ' 

badly in other categories. (See Table IV.) For this reason nufact Zecommended Tire Pressure—7.50-14 

tire pressures other than recommended by the tire manu ‘Mar turers Recommended Tire Pressure—6.70-15” 
facturers, are not advised 
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Listing of 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


h projects of which the Na- 
1as knowledge. Some of these« 
mpletion, some have 
ntly pub 

la 1 by a library lassin 
iu of Highway Trathc at the Yale 


s a subdivision of a prin ipal 


cation 


| 
ire as tollows 


000 General 

100 Road Users 

200 Vehicles 

400 Fixed Facilities 

400 =Traftc Characteristics 
and Controls 

500 Law 

600 Education 

700 Edministration 

800 Economic and Sociological 
Aspects 

900 Planning 


the name and address of the 
pein” Ione follows. with 
il investi: Short summaries 
= 


ivalabdle On i€ investigators are trying to do, but 


le Wanting | e than a summary of 100 or 200 words 


will have to correspond dire tly with the institute or ind 


abstracted and { 


presen ed in 
] I if the list below provides 
These abstracts will be iblished in subsequent editions of 
the RESEARCH REVIEW in the space now used for this list 
Any new reports of research will be immediately ab 

ted and presented in this journal in the earliest possi 
March edition of each year a revised 

below Il be printed and will 


titles, et that have been 


Dictionary of Highway Trath The Trathc In 
stitut Northwestern University, 1804 Hinman 
Ave., Evanston, Ill., W. R. Stebbins, Ir... Project 
Mer j. Stannard Baker, Director. Jan.58 

Visual Screening of Appl ants for Illinois Driv 

Psychological Abstra Vol. 31, 
nT ( arpentier s Othce, State of 


it One-Car Accidents 
Station, Ohio State University, 
Richard W 


enhat Research Associates 


Engineer 
Bletzacker and 


ition. Jan.58 


101 


Development of a Criterion for Driving Per 
formance Driving Research Laboratory, Iowa 
State College. Ames. lowa. Dr. A. R. Lauer, Dit 
rector; Dr. Virtus W. Suhr, Research Assistant 
Effect of Rest Pauses and Refreshment on Driv 
ing Efficiency Driving Research Laboratory, 
lowa State College, Ames, Iowa, Dr. A. R. Lauer 
Director; Dr. Virtus W. Suhr, Research Assistant 
The Application of Statistical Control Methods 
for the Reduction and Control of Industrial Acct 
dents” (Vol. II) 
129 Atlantic St 
Littauer and Thomas S. Irby, Research Staff. 195 
An Outline for a New Approach to the Prol 
lem of Highway Accidents —U. §S. Naval Hos 
pital, Philadelphia Pa McGuire 
Apr.57 


Dunlap and Associates, In 
Stamford, Conn., Sebastian B 


Frederick 


Psychological Comparison of Automobile Driv 
ers: Accident- and Violation-free vs. Accident-Vio 
lation-Incurring Drivers U. S. Naval Hospital 
Philadelphia, Pa., Frederick L. McGuire. Apr.57 
The Safe-Driver Inventory U. S. Naval Hos 
pital Philadelphia Pa McGuire 
Apr.5 


Frederick I 


Accidents and the Human Factor Cornell Uni 
versity, Ithaca, New York, Alan McLean Apr 
The Iowa State College Driver Reaction Inven 
tory Driving Research Laboratory, Iowa State 
College. Ames, lowa, Dr. A. R. Lauer, Director 
Dr Rogers 

Driving Experience and Opinion Survey Insti 
tute of Transportation and Trathe Safety, Univ 
of California, Los Angeles, Roger G. Stewart and 
Harry W. Case 

Car-Driving Consistency and Measures of Per 
sonality Psychological Abstract Vol 31. No 
Z Apr 17, Peter Venables 

l'rathic Safety Communications and Drivers’ Mo 
tivations Opinion Research Corp., Princeton, 
N. J.; Henry W Wolpert, Survey Director, ATA 
Foundation, Inc., Washington, D, ¢ Henry Lieb 
schutz. Asst. to the Chairman 

Some Personal and Social Attitudes of Habitual 
Trafhic Violators Institute of Transportation & 
Trafic Safety, U. of California, Los Angeles 24 
Harry W. Case and Roger G. Stewart. 57 
Biomechanics in Crash Mortality Dept. of 
Orthopedic Surgery, New York U., 115 E. 61 St 
New York. N. Y., Dr. Chas. Murray Gratz 
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¢ to obtain information on advertised products 


© to obtain material on new products and literature 
e to order subscriptions to TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Here’s how to use card +2—the first set of numbers 
is keyed to products advertised throughout the maga- 
zine, the second the New 


Product section and the third set to the Safety Prod- 


set to items shown in 


ucts Literature section. Simply circle the number of any 


Aadcetioed Produ cls 


—are included for your benefit ! 
to help you solve accident prob- 
lems. To get full information 
on a product in which you are 
especially interested, circle the 
corresponding page number on 
the Reader Service Postcard. 
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Stil Going Dow's 
SPEED CONTROL 
> The Rorol Problem 


cod “Operation Saher” Woe 


item in which you're interested and we'll ask the 
manufacturer to send you full information without 
obligation. No postage is required when the card is 


mailed in the United States. 


SEPTEMBER, 1958 


Prices ore subject to a 10% discount to 
Notional Sofety Council Members 


1 10 100 

To To To 

9 99 999 
Subscription (12 issues) eo $4.50 $3.50 $2.80 


(Add $.50 per subscription for foreign except Canada and Pan American Union) 
U.S. GOVERNMENT INSTALLATIONS NOTE—This item has been approved 
for purchase by the Federal Supply Service. DO NOT USE THIS ORDER 
FORM. Refer to ‘Price list of N.S.C. Materials to U.S. Government 
Agencies."’ 


Send ___ subscriptions to Traffic Safety (311.01) 


In ordering subscriptions for members of your staff attach separate sheet 
showing names ond addresses so that we can send their magazine directly 
to them each month, without delay. 

All prices shown ore based on a single order for delivery in one shipment 
to one destination (one shipment per month on annual subscriptions). 
Quantities are not cumulative over a period of time, or for a number of 
locations, to obtain quantity prices. 
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... your guide to products of importance to your safety program 


Keep up-to-the minute on all the latest advances in 
traffic and transportation safety products and services 
through the advertising pages and new equipment edi- 
torial features in Traffic Safety. 


Should you want additional information or special con- 
sultation on your specific problems, don't hesitate to 
write to the manufacturers. They welcome your inquiries 


and will answer your questions without obligation. 


Although the Council does not test or examine the 
products advertised or mentioned in the editorial fea- 
tures, staff engineers and technicians review all product 
information in an effort to determine that descriptions 
and performance claims are accurate. It should not be 
construed, however, that commercial products are ap- 


proved or endorsed by the National Safety Council. 
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What does Safety Really Mean? 
Some common misconceptions about the 
meaning of safety and a point of view 
that puts control of accidents in our 
hands 


Some Simple Arithmetic 
The arithmetic of traffic can be as use- 
ful to a driver as the ability to make 
change for a dollar bill. An easy for- 
mula for miles per hour and feet per 
second 


Position Is Everything 
There are still plenty of narrow high- 
ways that leave little room for “center 
stripe drivers.” An aiming point helps 
you “know” where your right wheel is 
at all times. 

Help! 
Why send for help before rendering aid 
to the injured? Here’s the reason and 
a sure fire method of getting the assist- 


Truck, Bus, and Taxicab Companies 


Firms with truck and car fleets 


New help for your driver training program 


Just off Press—Book No. 


Five Minute Safety Talks 


for Driver Supervisors 


Fifty-two talks packed with fresh ideas, humorous anecdotes, and practical 
information for short informal safety talks, as a reference work in writing 
safety bulletins, counselling individual drivers, or planning safety meetings. 
Described below are some of the topics covered. 


First Aid in Five Minutes 
If you don’t know, you can do an in- 
jured person more harm than good. 
But there are minimum things you can 
do until expert medical aid arrives. 


Disaster 
Develop a mental disaster plan. No 
two situations are alike. But there are 
two principles that are practically axio- 
matic when faced with disaster. 


What We Inspect 
A driver's best contribution to good 
maintenance is thorough pre-departure 
inspection. Organize it properly so you 
can do it thoroughly and fast. 


About Our Insurance 
The insurance company pays claims 
with our money. What every driver 
should know about how a good safety 
record affects our insurance costs. 


Fire 
How to prevent fires and put them out 
should they happen. Electrical fires, 
engine fires, tire fires, and cargo fires 
and how to treat them. 


Tough Luck 
Advice about leaving your troubles at 
home is like telling a man to stop 
scratching an itch. What a professional 
driver should do when tough luck hits. 


Resentment Comes Naturally 
There are some things we should resent. 
But there are blind resentments that 
can lead us into traffic tangles. Some 
sage advice on how to keep our resent- 
ments soried out. 


You've Had an Accident 


There are four basic things a driver 
should THINK about immediately after 
an accident. He has to DO many things. 
But there are only four things he must 


ance you need fast REMEMBER in order to do them. 


“Book 2, Five Minute Safety Talks for Driver Supervisors” today. 
Prices are as follows: 


Send for your copy of 


$1.95 each 
1.75 each 
1.65 each 


1-9 copies 
10-99 copies 
100-999 copies 
Less 10% discount to members. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: 


These talks were prepared by 
Russell FitzPatrick, one of today's 
most colorful, original, and au- 
thoritative writers on the subject 
of driver selection, training and 
supervision, and the problems of 
motor fleet management. Now an 
independent consultant on fleet 
operations, FitzPatrick was on the faculty of Texas 
A. and M. College where he taught courses in fleet 
operation. He has appeared as an instructor on 
many fleet supervisor training courses throughout the 
country and has had wide practical experience in 
the field of fleet safety supervision. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send copies of “Book 2, Five 
Minute Safety Talks for Driver Supervisors’ to 
Name and Position 

Company 

Address 


City Zone State 


Check enclosed Deduct Service Credit Bill me 





New Driver Training Filns . 


NEWEST ADDITION to the Council’s library of driver training 
films is “The Defensive Driving Series’’, a series of six films 
covering the six basic traffic situations wherein your vehicle and 
another vehicle can collide. Each of the six positions and the 
defensive driving rules applying is covered in a separate film 
The films are 16mm, black and white, with full movement and 


synchronized sound. Running time is 10 minutes each 


We feel that our members will be especially pleased with the 
series because it contains two built-in features that mean added 
film effectiveness and longer film life. 

Since the content is organized around the six basic traffic situa 
tions, the series constitutes a comprehensive course in defensive 
driving for new drivers and also lends itself to selective use in 
the re-training of accident repeaters who often have difficulty 
with one particular type of accident. 

The second built-in feacure involves the manner of treatment 
given the subject maiter. Except for a few brief glimpses, you 
will see no vehicles, no professional drivers doing their stuff 
behind the wheel, no carefully-rigged accident scenes in which 
the hero reacts just in time to prevent an accident 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCI 


425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send 


to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed 


NAME 


Please Print 


the 
Defensive 
Driving 
Series 


All you will see and hear is a driver trainer talking about trafhc 
situations and demonstrating safety rules by use of simple 
training aids such as a blackboard, chart, drawings, and a table 
top. Even the vehicle models used are non-representational 
This makes the series applicable to any type of motor vehicle 
driver in any branch of the motor transportation industry in 
cluding school bus drivers and passenger car drivers and thus 
suitable for showing at high schools, driver training schools, or 
service clubs. It also means long life for your series because 
there are no illustrated vehicles to go out of date and imply 
that the message 1s dated also 

Here are six films that will fit into your training room as neatly 
as though they were produced by your own training staff. They 
are fast paced. The essential subject matter is presented 
quickly and in a logical and interesting manner and in language 
your drivers will understand and remember 

The films are priced at $360.00 per set less member discount of 
10% resulting in the Jow net price of $324.00 per set for mem 
bers. Quantity prices are available on request 

These films are a natural for your 1958 m. Use the 


coupon below in ordering. 


sets of The Defensive Driving Series ($360.00 per set less 10% discount to members) 


, Deduct from Service Credit , Bill me 


COMPANY ADDRESS 


CITY’ : : saa , ZONE STATE 





